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by building like this =» 


— occupants of a reinforced concrete building 
are protected against fires, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
explosions and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are a mono- 
lith of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to 
withstand terrific twisting, bursting and other forces 
that might spell disaster in a split second for less 
sturdy construction. It is the safe way to build. 


Your community can enjoy this security if it can 
afford to build at all. Concrete’s reasonable first cost 
and low maintenance will satisfy the thriftiest buyer. 
It is enduring, weather defying. And its beauty possi- 
bilities are unlimited. 


Send for your copy of “Concrete in Schools — Edu- 
cational and Architectural Planning.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q4-30, 504 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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Tupelo, Mississippi Primary School built by W. P. A. to replace 
building destroyed by tornado in April, 1936. Overstreet & Town, 
Jackson, Miss., architects. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
Safest Way to Build 
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In the interests of the 
GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT 
the World Federation of Education Associations Travel Bureau 


offers these 
a 


Low-cost, all-expense Summer tours to 
ERE is a wonderfully attractive Summer vaca- 


tion trip to a friendly and fascinating foreign 


country. Costs are modest because the group purchas- 
ing power of teachers, through the W.F.E.A. Travel 
Bureau Inc. brings prices to surprisingly low levels. 





( 12 DAYS ) 


$107°°° 


from Memphis and) nee 
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wages OF TENAYUCA 
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In addition, through special chartering of cars, and 
even complete trains, substantial economies are made 
and savings passed to you in the form of lower rates. 


oman, fy 
FLOATING GARDENS 
Dre 


CHOICE OF 8 DEPARTURE DATES 


Special chartered trains leave each Saturday for eight 
weeks, June 29 to August 17 inclusive. Arrangements can 
be made to travel by Coach, Tourist or Pullman. You can 
extend your visit in Mexico, if you wish. 



































8 DAYS IN AND AROUND MEXICO CITY 


Covering the interest centers indicated above, each day crowded with 
adventure. English-speaking guide lecturer, certified by the Mexican govern- 
ment, for each group of 15 tourists. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


Teachers, educators and their friends from all over the 
country will make these trips. For here is foreign travel 
without an ocean to cross—a Good Neighbor pilgrimage to 
a colorful land teeming with interest for the tourist. 





High Spots on Excursions 


Included in tour at no extra expense 


Taxco 

Visit to Mexican Rural School 
Xochimilco (Floating Gardens) 
Desert of the Lions 

Old Convent Catacombs 
Cholula 

Puebla 


You are assured of congenial traveling companions with 
mutual interests — and special features of the trips will 
appeal to every person interested in the exchange of edu- 
cational viewpoints and problems. 


University of Mexico 
National Museum 

Municipal Palace 
Educational Palace 

Mexico City Cathedral 
Mexican Government Museum 
Pyramid of Tenayuca 











FOR COAST-TO- 
= COAST TRAVELERS 


—an Ideal Stop-over Side Trip 
You can join these tours at San 
Antonio or at other points listed 
below. Minimum round trip all-ex- 
pense-inclusive Coach fares from 
various points are: 
San Antonio $93 
Dallas 

New Orleans $105 


Memphis $107 
Kansas City $108 
St. Louis $i 


GAY SOCIAL LIFE 


But these are gay trips, too. 
For essentially you are on a 
holiday, and interesting pro- 
visions are made for a round 
of social life and lighter enter- 
tainment to supplement the 
sightseeing program. Each day 
is brim-full of activity. 


Free Information 


from your own travel agent — or send, right now, for 
further particulars, yours without the slightest 


| \ 


obligation. The more you know about these grand 
trips, the more they will appeal to you. The coupon 
at the right is for your convenience. 


UEL W. LAMKIN, Secretary General 
1261 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
Cuernavaca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 
Home of Emperor Maximilian 
Ruins of Teopanzolco 
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Colonial Museum 
Chapel of the Rosary 
Secret Convent 

Toltec Pyramid 








COOL WEATHER 
Summer in Mexico’s high alti- 
tude is so cool that we suggest 
you wear Spring clothing and 
bring a light top coat. Almost 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Tours to Mexico City. 
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as soon as you enter Mexico 
you start to climb to the 7350 
foot altitude of Mexico City. 
All points on the map above 
are 5000 feet high or more. 


World Federation of Education 
Associations Travel Bureau Inc. 
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The NEW PROGRESS 
ARITHMETICS 


BOY ER-CHEYNEY-WHITE 


The new edition of this successful series of 
combination text-work-test books brings ad- 
vancements that meet to full satisfaction the 
new curriculum requirements of recent years. 
Adjustments in grade placement of teaching 
certain fundamentals have been made. The 
original edition is also available. Six Books— 
Grades 3-8. 


THE NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 
Combine Ideally with 
Clark-Cushman 


SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
In Number Land @ Numbers at Work 
Grades 1-2 
Use the combined series for a complete unified 
work-text-test course in arithmetic for the 
entire elementary system. Grades 1-8. 





—THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT— 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, of THE NEW WORK- 
PLAY BOOKS expands and carries through the sixth grade the New 
Gates Program of Reading begun last year in the Primary Unit. The 
new readers effect a transition in objectives to accord with the broader 
requirements of the upper grades. 


The Readers: Additions to the Primary Unit 
LET'S LOOK AROUND ready this Spring: 
—Fourth Reader ALL ABOARD—Supplementary Pre- 


LET'S TRAVEL ON regen coegey 
; PREPARATORY BOOK for Pre-Primer 
—Fifth Reader 


MANUAL FOR PRE-READING and 
LET'S GO AHEAD Reading-Readiness Program 
—Sixth Reader 


SIX UNIT READERS for Second Reader 
(We Grow Up} 


SEVEN UNIT READERS for Third Reader 
(Wide Wings) 


Preparatory Books and 
Manuals for each. 





SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN WORLD 
WATKINS and PERRY 


Incomparable cycle treatment, expanding progressively from year to 
year. Beautifully made books; simple and interesting presentation. 
Each book a complete survey of all the sciences for a year’s work; com- 
bined, a three-year orientation course in expansion of principles from 
year to year. Excellent program of experimentation and practical 
activities. 

UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—Grade 7 

SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE—Grade 8 


SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL—Grade 9 
a 
THE DEMOCRACY READERS 
Editors, CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 


The series that is sweeping the nation’s schools because it fills the great 
need for instruction in the American way of living. Grades 1-6. 





A new junior science series 





THE SERIES: 
SCHOOL FRIENDS TOWARD FREEDOM 
Primer Fourth Reader 
LET'S TAKE TURNS PIONEERING IN 
First Reader DEMOCRACY 
ENJOYING OUR LAND Fifth Reader 
Second Reader THE WAY OF 
YOUR LAND AND MINE DEMOCRACY 


Third Reader Sixth Reader 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « ” S58” 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON, Box 126, Trenton, Tennessee 
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FAR in the LEAD 


In pedagogy, in content, in modern social attitudes, in thorough-going 
effectiveness, two textbook series stand out pre-eminently both in 
their favorable reception by teachers and in their wide and satisfactory 


use—the new 


Strayer-Upton Social Utility 
Arithmetics 


which incorporate all the findings of the latest psychological research, 
as to grade placement, reduction and distribution of topics, and 


mastery of fundamentals; and 


- 2 F oa 
Hatfield, Lewis, and Others’ English 
Activities 
which place at your command all the techniques recommended by 
the report of the National Commission on “An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English”; which are based entirely on genuine, natural, and 
not artificial, social situations and activities in home, in school, and 
in community; and which furnish a complete and fully coordinated 
English course from the primary grades through the senior high 


school. 





For further information write 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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Editorial Comment... . 


OUR SALES TALK 

To be a successful salesman of safety pins one must (1) 
know his merchandise, (2) have at his tongue's tip convinc- 
ing facts and figures readily adaptable to the varying 
interests and temperaments of his prospects, and (3) grasp 
every opportunity to present his sales talk to prospective 
customers. These same simple principles of salesmanship 
apply to the selling of stocks, bonds, automobiles, patent 
medicine, and educational programs. 

We teachers and school administrators of Tennessee 
are salesmen; our product is the nine-point legislative pro- 
gram adopted by our Representative Assembly in January; 
citizens of the entire state are our prospective customers. 
If we are to be successful salesmen we must (1) know our 
program ‘from A to Z,"' (2) have at our tongue's tip con- 
vincing facts and figures readily adaptable to the varying 
interests of the citizens and candidates to whom we must 
sell our program, and (3) grasp every available opportunity 
to explain our legislative objectives to individuals and 
groups wherever we may find them. 

Our opportunities for explaining the program to people 
of the state will be found in the news and editorial columns 
of our local newspapers; at the meetings of our various 
social, fraternal, civic, and religious organizations; over 
the air waves of our radio stations; in our school com- 
mencement programs; and through contact with friends 
and acquaintances. 

Our sales talk should be based very largely on facts 
concerning local school conditions. It is hoped that re- 
search committees in the various counties have accumu- 
lated an abundance of such material and that it is being 
used to good advantage by county publicity committees. 

The following facts concerning general state school con- 
ditions are presented merely as a supplement to the mate- 
rial prepared by local research committees in justification 
of the nine points in our legislative program: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Point One of our new program quite appropriately per- 
tains to elementary schools. On the grounds that good 
schools can come only with good teachers, and good 
teachers may be obtained only by payment of decent 
salaries, we are asking our next legislature to give us 
"adequate state appropriations with which to make opera- 
tive the 1938-39 state salary schedule for elementary 
school teachers."" The 1938-39 state salary schedule for 
elementary school teachers provided annual salaries rang- 
ing from $320 for beginning teachers holding examination 
certificates to $1,280 for principals holding master's de- 
grees, with five or more years of teaching experience, and 
having on their faculties fifteen or more teachers. Under 
this schedule the average annual salary of elementary 
teachers in eighty-one counties in 1938-39 was $635.04. 
During the same year the average annual salary of 88,275 
workers in factories, shops, wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, and miscellaneous occupations inspected by the 
Division of Workshop and Factory Inspection in the State 
Department of Labor was $955.49, or approximately fifty 
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per cent greater than that of the teacher. In 1935-36, 
the average salary of teachers, supervisors, and principals 
in the nation was $1,283. In Tennessee, during the same 
year, the average salary of these individuals was $718. 
Only seven states during that year paid salaries lower than 
Tennessee, and there is no reason for us to believe that our 
rank has changed materially since then. 

This year, due to a large increase in elementary school 
attendance, and a vast improvement in the training of ele- 
mentary teachers, the appropriation of $7,000,000 made 
by the legislature of 1939 was not sufficient in amount 
to finance the elementary schools under the plan of 1938- 
39, and it was necessary, for the first four months of this 
year, to operate under a revised state salary schedule 
which did not allow salary increments for as many years of 
experience as did the 1938-39 state salary schedule.* 
Only adequate state appropriations for elementary schools 
will prevent the recurrence of such adjustments in the 
state salary schedule to take care of increased school at- 
tendance and better trained teachers. 

In Point One of the program, we are merely asking that 
the state's appropriations for elementary schools be suffi- 
cient to pay for the improvements in the training of teach- 
ers, and to pay for the additional per capita allotments 
resulting from increased school attendance, but at the 
same time to be sufficient to pay the teachers’ salaries 
without disturbing the 1938-39 salary schedule rates. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Point Two of our program provides that, in addition to 
the state's present per capita appropriations for high 
schools, there shall be "an increased state appropriation 
for secondary schools to be used as an equalization fund for 
high schools which will guarantee to high school teachers 
salaries at least as great as those provided for elementary 
teachers under the |938-39 state salary schedule." We have 
long accepted the principle of a single salary schedule, 
which simply provides that teachers with the same training 
and experience should be paid the same salaries whether 
they be teaching in the first grade or the twelfth grade, but 
many of our high school teachers today are receiving 
smaller salaries than they would receive if they were paid 
under the state salary schedule for elementary teachers. 
There are in Tennessee today high school teachers with 
master's degrees and twenty years of teaching experience 
who are receiving $65 per month for their services. These 
same teachers under the state salary schedule for elemen- 
tary teachers would receive $115 per month. It is esti- 
mated that fully fifty per cent of the counties in this state 
have some high school teachers who are receiving salaries 
less than those provided in the state salary schedule for 
elementary teachers. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
In Point Three of our program we ask for "adequate sup- 
port for the state's institutions for higher learning’ without 





*The basal salaries under the revised schedule were not reduced 
below the basal salaries set up in the 1938-39 state salary schedule. 
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stating whether or not we feel that the state's present 
appropriations for these institutions are adequate. Certain 
comparisons should give us some idea concerning the ade- 
quacy of present appropriations. In 1928-29, the state 
paid $915,000 toward the support of its teacher-training 
institutions. This year the state is spending for the same 
institutions $550,000, a decrease of almost forty per cent. 
In 1929, the state's appropriation for the University of 
Tennessee was $1,090,000. This year U. T. is receiving 
from the state $750,000, a decrease of over thirty per 
cent. The state's total appropriations to all of its institu- 
tions of higher education has decreased thirty-five per cent 
in the past decade. During the same period regular fall 
quarter enrollment in these institutions has increased fifty- 
eight per cent. The following table indicates the increase 
in fall quarter enrollment at each of the state's institutions 
of higher learning during the past decade: 


Per Cent 
1929 1939 Increase 
University of Tennessee 3,325 4,441 34 


State Teachers College, Memphis 638 950 49 


State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 567 741 31 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 367 741 102 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 318 703 121 
Austin Peay Normal 158 410 159 
A. & |. State College 554 1,353 144 


5.927 9,339 58 

In comparison with other states, Tennessee ranks in the 
lowest quartile in the matter of total state expenditures for 
higher education, expenditures per student, valuation of 
school plant and equipment, and average salary of faculty 
members. 

The tremendous value of higher education has become 
almost universally recognized, and we want our state to 
make opportunities for advanced training available to all 
of our young men and women who want it and who are 
mentally capable of taking it. 

CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 

For many years we have advocated the consolidation of 
schools, and there are now few who will argue that a 
capable teacher cannot teach one grade or one subject 
more effectively than she can teach eight grades with 
all the subjects in the elementary school curriculum. Yet, 
forty-six per cent of all our elementary schools are one- 
teacher schools and seventy-four per cent of them are 
one- and two-teacher schools. Some counties actually 
have more one-teacher schools today than they had at this 
time last year. The main reason why consolidation of 
schools in Tennessee is at a standstill is that it is not 
financially expedient under our present system for a county 
to consolidate its schools. The state at present offers no 
financial assistance whatever for the consolidation of 
schools. We hope at the next session of the legislature to 
remove certain legislative barriers which now exist, and, 
as stated in Point Four of our program, to secure from 
the state a substantial appropriation “to aid and en- 
courage the consolidation of schools, which sum shall be 
administered under rules and regulations to be adopted 
by the State Board of Education." 

TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

The number of students transported daily to our public 
elementary and high schools of Tennessee has almost 
trebled during the past five years, and as consolidation 
progresses and school attendance improves, the number 
of students transported to our schools will continue to 
increase. 
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In a study Mr. Headden and Mr. Shoulders are making, 
we have found that there is an alarming amount of waste 
and inefficiency in the transportation systems of many of 
our counties. We feel that this condition may be cor- 
rected only by strict supervision of transportation by the 
State Board of Education, but some counties will not look 
favorably on such supervision so long as the state is con- 
tributing only thirty-two per cent of the cost of elementary 
school transportation and nothing whatever toward high 
school transportation. It is for this reason that in Point 
Five we advocate ''a sufficient state appropriation for 
transportation to guarantee an adequate elementary and 
high school transportation program." Transportation is a 
problem primarily for counties least able financially to 
support an adequate program, and the wealthier counties 
should be willing to assist the poorer counties in solving 
this problem. ; 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

That Tennessee at last is recognizing the value of ele- 
mentary school supervision is shown by the fact that the 
number of counties employing supervisors has jumped from 
five in 1935 to forty-five this year. Yet there are fifty 
counties in the state which do not have the invaluable 
services of competent supervisors, and many of these 
counties probably are in greater actual need of skilled 
supervision than those which now have it. 

Each year the state pays to its different counties $7,- 
000,000 in amounts varying from $10,000 to $405,000 to 
assist in the financial support of their elementary schools. 
t is believed that adequate supervision in every county 
is essential as a guarantee to the state that it will receive 
from this tremendous investment satisfactory returns in 
terms of sound instructional programs. In recent years 
adequate supervision of instruction by county superintend- 
ents has become practically impossible because of the 
multiplicity of additional duties which various local, state, 
and federal agencies have imposed upon them. Fer this 
reason we favor in Point Six "'a sufficient state appropria- 
tion for supervision to make operative the requirement 
that at least one elementary supervisor be employed in 
every county participating in state equalization funds." 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Most of us will agree that no investment our state ever 
has made has reaped richer returns per dollar than its 
comparatively small investment during the last four years 
in school libraries. For the first time in our history pupils, 
in even the remotest rural sections, have access to books 
that they can comprehend and enjoy—books which will 
broaden their knowledge and stimulate their interest. That 
our present appropriation for school libraries is inadequate 
is evidenced by the fact that we now have far more 
demands for state library matching funds than we can 
meet. In Point Seven of our program, we are asking for a 
state appropriation of $100,000 a year for school libraries, 
which will provide less than twenty cents per student in 
average daily attendance in our public elementary and 
high schools. 

TEACHER TENURE 

In a recent study of six selected rural counties in Ten- 
nessee, it was found that of the 558 teachers included in 
these counties only 103, or nineteen per cent, had served 
continuously in the same county for ten years or over. 
Only 248, or forty-four per cent, had served continuously 
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for five years or more; 310, or fifty-six per cent, had served 
continuously in the same counties for only four years or less. 
With such brevity of tenure we can never hope to build a 
profession which can render its greatest possible service to 
the children of the state. All that we ask in Point Eight of 
our program is that a tenure law be enacted by the 194! 
legislature which will guarantee that we teachers will not 
lose our jobs so long as we behave ourselves and do a good 
ob of teaching. 
TEACHER RETIREMENT 

The Ninth Point of our program states that we favor 
“an actuarially sound retirement plan for teachers and rec- 
ommend that the local school units proceed as rapidly as 
possible to inaugurate such a plan under the authority 
given by the generai enabling Act now on our statutes." 
This state enabling Act authorizes localities to install a 
retirement plan for their teachers. The Administrative 
Council and Representative Assembly, in endorsing a local 
rather than a state retirement plan for teachers, did so 
because of the feeling that state funds should be used 
for retirement, only after the state had guaranteed ade- 
quate salaries to all public school teachers. We still favor 
a state retirement fund for teachers, and assume that such 
an objective will find its place in our legislative program 
at some future date when the state shall have appropriated 
sufficient funds to pay: adequate teachers’ salaries. Until 
such time comes, it is hoped that many local units of the 
state will provide retirement plans of their own for their 
teachers. 

@ 


PAY YOUR POLL TAX! 
REGISTER! 
VOTE! 


Citizenship has held a conspicuous place in every com- 
orehensive list of educational objectives propounded dur- 
ing the past century. Throughout the years we teachers 
and school administrators have realized that a primary 
function of education at all levels is to train our boys and 
girls for intelligent participation in the civic life of our 
community, city, county, state, and nation. We have 
preached long and loud about the values of good citizen- 
ship; we have philosophized about it; we have written books 
about it: we have taught it in our schools! But have we 
practiced it? 

The practice of good citizenship in a democracy de- 
mands that a person (1) familiarize himself with fundamental 
issues of his government, (2) ascertain the stand various 
candidates for public office take upon these issues, and 
(3) vote for the candidate of his convictions. Practically 
applied, this axiom means that in order to be good citizens 
we teachers and school administrators must pay our poll 
taxes, register, and vote. We are expected to be among 
the most intelligent, honest, and civic-minded people in 
our respective communities, and, as such, we have a dis- 
tinct responsibility for leadership in civic affairs. 

From a purely selfish standpoint it will pay us to express 
ourselves at the polls. We are interested in a program 
of progressive school legislation. We know that the en- 
actment of that program into law will depend upon the 
election of a governor and legislature friendly to it. To 
most candidates no appeal could be quite so eloquent 
as the knowledge that twenty thousand of us, along with 
our families and friends, have paid our poll taxes, have 
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Send Us Your Orders for 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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We can supply any book in print. Bids will be 
made without obligation on any book or 
magazine list submitted. 
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TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 


172 Second Avenue, North 
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registered, and are prepared to vote for the candidates 
who will support our program. 

Our citizenship objective for this year: Every teacher 
and school administrator a qualified voter in the primary 
and general elections of 19401 


* 
Superintendent’s Song 


Roll out the aspirin bottle, 

See that it's filled to the brim; 
The tumult and strife 

Of a schoolmaster's life 

ls sapping my wigor and wim:, 

Willie tore his panties and what you going to do? Mable 
broke her glasses and father wants to sue. Ring! There 
goes the telephone, someone raising hob: "Get a winning 
football team or get another job!’ Classrooms gone pro- 
gressive, new psychology, good old course of study ain't 
what she used to be. Boiler sprung a spigot, budget 
slipped a peg. ‘'Say, Professor, that new table lost an- 


other leg. Fetch forth the aspirin bottle, 


A slight gulp of real H,O, 


Hold back the crowd, 
As bloody, unbowed, 
Into the battle | go: 


Bookmen in the hallways, agents at the door, irate tax 
committees lined up by the score. Building plans in cart- 
loads, scattered here and there, sample books and dirty 
looks mingling everywhere. "He tore ‘em on the play- 
ground skidding down the slide, twenty bucks for iodine 
and ten for wounded pride.'' Oh, for peace and comfort! 
Oh, for hope and cheer! Talk of war in Europe, Boy, MY 


war is here. —Fredrick James Moffitt. 











A Program of Diversified 
Occupations alr 3 


Coordinator, Diversified Occupations 
A program. of diversified occupa 


Maryville High School, Maryville 
tions is the answer to the sadness S 
Pupils, under ordinary condi- 


Here is how it is done: Schools lo- 
cated in rage of 5,000 to 50- 


000 population, 


prayer. qualified to support 
tions, are graduated from high schoo! a D. O. program, are apf oroved by the 
Trade and Industrial Service of th 


and instructed by the commencement 
speaker to go out into the world and 
conquer it. In plain words, what he 
means is: ‘Get a job, hold it, and se- 
cure promotion in it.’ But what can 
these boys and girls offer as a basis 
for competition in seeking seed first 
permanent jobs? Not experience, not 
technical knowledge: in fact, the « great 
majority, when asked by an employer 

"What can you do?" reply, "Noth ng. 

When asked again, "What do you want 


Division of Vocational Education of 
State Department of Educati 
the above service alone. 
or coordinator, is selected, and his fir 
duty is to coordinate into a af 
tive unit the factors of the 
These factors are the hi 
local businesses, and industries. 
coordinator selects the pupils by hav- 
ing a sufficient amount of interviews 
with the pupils, their parents, teachers 


wo - 
( 
b) 
S) 
UO 


to do?" reply, "I don't know—just 
anything." 
For the sake of conciseness, the 


term diversified occupations will be 
referred to by the moré popular ini- 
tialization, ''D. O." 

Graduating from high school 
spring were forty-nine boys and girls 
who had participated in the five D. O. 
programs in Tennessee. Of this num- 
ber thirty-two are working full time in 
their chosen occupations, for which 
they have received some training while 
in high school. Ten of the number are 
in college taking higher technical train- 
ing. The remaining seven are girls 
who married upon completion of high 
school. 


last 





Henderson is learning Auto 
Mechanics 


Jimmie 


in earlier grades, and others who know 
them to verify the pupils’ selections of 
certain occupations for their lifework. 

The next step is to find an employer 
who will cooperate. Suppose a pupil 
wants to learn auto mechanics; an au 
tomobile repair shop owner is contact- 
ed relative to the pupil in question. 
If the employer agrees to cooperate 
he has agreed to the following four 
major items: (1) No present employee 
will be dismissed due to the additiona 
work to be done by the pupil. (2) The 
pupil will be rotated from job to job, 
or department to department, as he 
thoroughly learns each type of work. 
(3) The pupil will work on the job, as 





Jennie Lynn McConnell is learning Dental 
Hygiene 





Lexie Whitehead plans to be a Department 
Store Buyer 


a minimum, the same amount of time 
he spends in classes at school. (4) The 
pupil will become a regular employee, 
thus having an opportunity to acquire 
the manipulative skills and knowledge 
on the job. 

The typical daily schedule of the 
senior D. O. pupil in a school operating 
on the hour-period basis would be: 
first period, English; second period 
American history; then one and one- 
half hours of study of subject matter 
related to the particular work he will 
that afternoon on the job; the 
after-lunch session is usually spent 
working at the trade or occupation he 
is learning. This work is not done in a 
laboratory, but in the actual 
working conditions of the occupation. 

The junior D. O. pupil's schedule 
differs in only one respect from the 
above. Instead of American history, 
he would have geometry, language, or 
some other subject required for his 
graduation. 

The related subjects class period is a 
place of intense interest. At the be- 
ginning of the period each pupil writes 
a report outlining the work done the 
day before and estimating the work he 
will do that afternoon. On the basis 
of this report the coordinator makes 
an assignment for the pupil to study. 
These assignments are taken from tech- 
nical books, current magazines, trade 


school 
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Guarantee the ninth point of the T. E. A. legisla- 
tive program by arranging for retirement through 
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Keith Lane ts learning Office Management 


journals, school texts, such as chem- 
istry, foods, or physics, educational 
material and manufacturers’ literature, 
United States Printing Office publica- 
tions, and United States departmental 
documents. 

A pupil, to enter the D. O. program, 
must meet certain requirements. He 
must be sixteen years of age and have 
completed eight units of high school 
work. He must show a definite desire 
to train himself in a particular occu- 
pation. He must be employable. The 
D. O. program is not a place for a 
pupil to merely make a little money 
while he is going to school, nor is it 
an indiscriminate dumping ground for 
the school misfits. The writer says 
“indiscriminate,"' for there are boys 


and girls who are considered misfits 
simply because they can think better 
with their hands than they can with 
their heads. Quite often the D. O. 
program takes its best pupils from the 
latter group. 

To be employable, a pupil must be 
physically able to do the job he 
chooses. His attitude toward em- 
ployers in general, the school, his par- 
ents, success itself, and similar factors 
determine his employability. Natural- 
ly his personal traits play an important 
part in determining employability. His 
honesty, cooperative, spirit, initiative, 
reliability, appearance, courtesy, ac- 
curacy, promptness, and similar qual- 
ities are determinants. 

The state department of education 
grants two credits to each pupil suc- 
cessfully completing a school year's 
work in a D. O. program. Semester 
credit is not given. Credits in diver- 
sified occupations are listed as voca- 
tional units. 

The five Tennessee programs are 
training boys and girls in a diversity 
of occupations, among which are found 
machine shop trade, auto mechanics, 
plumbing, salesmanship, nursing, assist- 








Billy Martin ts learning Produce and 
Hatchery Business 


ants to dentists and doctors, office 
management, produce and _ hatchery 
business, foundry practice, theatre 
management, secretarial work, elec- 
trical work, radio repair, meat cutting, 
printing, lumber and building supply 
trade, and several others. In this man- 
ner the school, through its D. O. pro- 
gram, is offering an occupational train- 
ing program at home during the pupil's 
high school course that will meet the 
need of the community in which he 
lives from both his and the employer 
standpoint. 
* 


Perhaps Lot's wife was turned into salt be- 
cause she was too fresh. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 
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For the first time health instruction is presented in a 


series of texts in terms of the pupils’ own needs and 


interests. 


The HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES solves the 
basic problem of the subject—to teach the facts of 
the subject for both immediate and permanent effec- 


tiveness in the life of the pupil. 


RAND MeNALLY AND COMPANY 


Southern Division, 2009 Terrace Place 
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Higher Education 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Tennessee 


ll. Some Proposals 

In the February issue of The Ten- 
nessee Teacher | discussed, by request, 
some problems of higher education in 
Tennessee. The present sketch consti- 
tutes an attempt to recount some at- 
tempts now being made to tackle some 
of these problems and to suggest, what 
would seem to be, other pertinent pro- 
posals. 

Again, as in the first article, the 
writer must profess his ignorance of 
many phases of higher education occa- 
sioned by the fact that he is looking at 
the field from the viewpoint of a col- 
lege teacher whose vision and view- 
point, feelings, and attitudes are neces- 
sarily limited by lack of administrative 
experience and necessary absorption in 
academic duties. 

Basic to many, but not all, of the 
solutions of the problems of higher 
education in the state is the problem 
of support. In a state like Tennessee, 
where the economic ceiling is neces- 
sarily limited at any given time, the 
grave responsibility of placing first 
things first revolves upon every group 
or organization whose function it is to 
appropriate money or to expend ap- 
propriations. This should mean that 
those services which are essential to 
the social and economic development 
of the people of the state should re- 
ceive prior claims upon the treasuries 
of all units of government and the 
budgets of all the institutions of gov- 
ernment. Likewise, an economic ceil- 
ing which is of limited height should 
constitute an added incentive to 
spread the tax base to include all reg- 
ularly employed persons, to perfect 
tax collection schemes whereby all 
able-to-pay taxpayers will have to pro- 
duce the tax, and a system of state 
and local control of finances of a type 
which will insure honesty and efficiency 
in the expenditures of tax monies. 
Concomitant with this should go sys- 
tems of personnel selection and tenure 
which will insure the taxpayer that all 
units of government are manned by 
qualified personnel. When to the fore- 
going are added the emasculation of 
unnecessary services and duplications 
in governmental effort, then, and per- 
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haps only then, will the State of Ten- 
nessee have the necessary revenues for 
those services, including education, 
which are necessary for the develop- 
ment and efficiency of all its people 
and for the effective operation of the 
human-serving institutions of the state. 
The next challenge will then be to pro 
cure legislation and cooperative activ- 
ity along industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural fronts which will build up 
to an ever-enlarging degree the eco- 
nomic and social underpinning of the 
state. When the state has accom- 
plished these ends then the responsi- 
bility for the most effective use of its 
funds falls upon those agencies and in- 
stitutions of the state who are the re- 
cipients of the tax monies. 

In our last article we mentioned the 
problem of integration in higher edu- 
cation. Integration in higher educa- 
tion in Tennessee never wil be accom- 
plished until the programs of individual 
departments and schools become units 
of integrated institutional programs 
and institutional programs, in turn, 
become units of an integrated state 
program of higher education. 

Such integration should perhaps be 
accomplished by cooperation rather 
than legislation. A Council of Higher 
Education, composed of the heads of 
each of the state institutions and the 
heads of each of the colleges within 
the state institutions, plus perhaps a 
representative from the State Board of 
Education and the Board of Trustees 
of the University, should be able to 
accomplish much in integrating the ob- 
jectives and activities of higher educa- 
tion within the state. Such coopera- 
tion would not be effective, however, 
unless the first emphasis is upon the 
state and its problems with perhaps 
a secondary, but nevertheless an im- 
portant, interest in the individual insti- 
tution. 

Out of such a plan should come a 
further clarification of institutional ob- 
jectives, which, in turn, should help to 
clarify the problem of objectives of 
schools, colleges, and departments 
within institutions. The double con- 
stant which should contro! the objec- 
tives of all the layers of higher edu- 
cation, which we have indicated above, 





will necessarily be the individual student 
on the one hand, whose needs must 
never be neglected, and the problems 
of the out-of-school population on the 
other. Around each of these bi-polar 
objectives revolve institutional leader- 
ship, instruction, administration, and 
research. 

Significant gains in cooperation with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and its 
program, the lack of which we have in- 
dicated was as yet a somewhat un- 
solved problem, have already been 
made. The cooperative research work 
between the University of Tennessee 
and the Authority in fertilizer, farm 
engineering, frozen foods, and cotton 
seed processing have been outstand- 
ing for the South. Cooperation with 
the land-grant colleges in the reloca- 
tion of families displaced by the flood- 
ing of reservoir areas, although this 
cooperation was perhaps limited too 
largely to a land acquisition proposi- 
tion, shows a type of cooperation in 
another area of activity as does also 
the vast array of cooperative soil ero- 
sion projects. Cooperation in health 
instruction between the teachers’ col- 
leges, the university, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the State De- 
partment of Health indicate types of 
projects which might now be expanded 
into other areas of education. Chief 
criticism of the Authority's cooperative 
activity is perhaps that it has been lim- 
ited too largely to the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, whereas the in- 
stitutions of higher learning within the 


+ 


area might have made more significant 
contributions to the Authority's pro- 
gram in economics, education, politica 
science, social and community organi- 
zations, and in several areas of admin- 
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Science 


A new series of seven wonderful books 
presents a systematic program of science 
for the elementary grades. It gives 
straightforward, authentic information 
which”*provides answers to many of the 
child’s questions about the world he sees 
around him. It develops in the child de- 
sirable scientific attitudes. 


In harmony with the latest thought on 


elementary science, it emphasizes the 
social’ values of science and helps the 
child to make intelligent adjustments to 
his world. 
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istration if their cooperation had been 
more widely sought. 

Cooperation between the Authority 
and the colleges of education of some 
of the institutions of higher learning 
and the State Department of Education 
has pointed out certain channels for 
even greater integration of the work 
of the Authority with that of the insti- 
tutions of the area. 

The program of the Authority and 
the products of research, almost daily 
appearing on problems of the South, 
should be a challenge to all levels of 
education to determine if what we are 
trying to do is functional and as valua- 
ble as what we might do. Rather 
than to go into specifics, the big ques- 
tion always before us should be, how 
effective is our education for develop- 
ing the youth for the South of today 
and tomorrow and how effective is it 
in shaping the social media in which 
the youth of tomorrow will live, be- 
come citizens, establish homes and ac- 
tively participate as breadwinners, 
companions, parents, and neighbors? 

To the end of achieving a greater 
unity of education within the Tennes- 
see Valley region, | would like to see 
an effective regional organization of 
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the heads of the state school systems 
within the area to effect some degree 
of coordination of education on a sec- 
ondary and elementary level. A sim- 
ilar organization composed of heads of 
the land-grant colleges and the heads 
of perhaps other state colleges should 
be able to accomplish much in under- 
standing and coordination at the 
higher education level. 

The forms of cooperation indicated 
above should work toward the end of 
preventing much duplication of effort. 
As between institutions it should be 
possible through cooperative means to 
lay out areas of work which might be 
somewhat significant for each institu- 
tion. Perhaps one institution might 
well devote itself to the problems with- 
in the region in which it is located. 
One might concentrate on training 
teachers for the secondary level, others 
to the training of elementary teachers. 
Another, strategically located and 
properly equipped, might devote it- 
self to the training of teachers in spe- 
cial fields. Another might concentrate 
on law, another on graduate studies, 
and so on. 

Within institutions the prevention of 
duplication is an administrative and 


faculty matter. There is no solution 
otherwise available than to know what 
each department is doing and which 
departments can best do a task. Ade- 
quate controls designed to prevent 
and to eliminate excessive duplication 
are, of course, necessary. At the same 
time it is necessary to prevent depart- 
mental lines which are excessively rigid, 
as this is an obvious handicap to co- 
operation. 

Problems of personnel administration 
have as a background for effective pol- 
icies, adequate funds for salaries. Al- 
though | must hasten to add that it is 
not always the size of salary which 
makes an employee happy, his work 
effective, or the institution inviting. 
Many institutions offer psychic and 
social rewards which, while not a sub- 
stitute for adequate salaries, are nev- 
ertheless real forms of remuneration. 

Personnel policies to be satisfactory 
must generally be the result of coop- 
erative endeavor. Such policies may 
perhaps be best evolved out of fac- 
ulty representation, by way of elective 
members, on a committee composed 
of faculty members, administrative rep- 
resentatives, and representatives of 
governing boards. Such cooperative 
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policies are not only likely to be fair 
to everyone, but they are also likely 
to prevent any excuse for claims of 
“card stacking," which are frequently 
made where policies are otherwise de- 
termined. 

Carefully worked-out policies rela- 
tive to salaries, advancement, tenure, 
bases for determining merit, bases for 
dismissal and other general personnel 
policies are not only a protection, if 
not a real necessity for effective per- 
sonnel building and work, but are also 
protective devices for administrators, 
governing boards, and the institutions 
themselves. 

The discévery of faculty talents and 
the encouragement of them may go 
a long way toward developing distinc- 
tiveness within an_ institution. This 
again presupposes adequate support. 
The point is, that the distinctive talents 
of each faculty member should be de- 
veloped as fully as possible, not, how- 
ever, to the exclusion of breadth. If 
a faculty member is good at research, 
but poor at teaching, all attempts to 
improve his teaching should not be 
deserted, but special attention and fa- 
cilities should be placed at his services 
for doing research. Likewise, if a uni- 
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versity or college staff member has 
superior ability as a contact man, and 
there is need for his services, these tal- 
ents or attributes should be encour- 
aged. This does not mean, however, 
that all his duties as a _ residence 
teacher would be relinquished. 

The problem of making the fruits of 
higher education available to all the 
people is not easy. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing lines of endeavor are sugges- 
tive: 

1. Continuation of the excellent work al- 
ready being done in agricultural extension, 
with further attention to the smaller land hold- 
ers, tenant groups, and part-time farmers. 

2. Increased emphasis upon community 
study of local problems and the "bootstrap" 
movement in agricultural extension work. 

3. Expansion of on-campus courses designed 
to serve the needs of employed persons, as 
Saturday courses for teachers and evening 
courses. 

4. Expansion of "short" or special courses 
designed to improve in-service training in the 
various public and private fields of endeavor. 

5. Increased emphasis to the translation of 
research materials into the language of "the 
common man." We should not overlook the 
fact that translation and interpretation are 
fully as important as research. 

6. Added emphasis upon study groups, pub- 
lic forums, and other media of adult education 
in both rural and urban areas. 

7. Adequate appropriations for the institu- 
tions of higher learning in order that their 
tuition fees may be kept as low as possible, 


thus relieving economic barriers which stand 
in the way of many persons attending or 
planning to attend the institutions of higher 
learning. 

8. Greater use of the channels of communi- 
cation for carrying the fruits of the institu- 
tions of higher learning to all the peopie of 
the state. 

9. Constant evaluation, re-evaluation and 
planning of institutional, college and depart- 
mental programs in terms of the individuals 
the institutions were designed to serve. 

10. Cooperation with other institutions in 
their educational endeavors is at all times a 
mission of the institutions of higher learning. 


In closing, we perhaps should go 
back to the original thesis advanced in 
the previous article to the effect that 
when the first emphasis is placed upon 
the job to be done and the problems 
to be attacked, rather than upon the 
bureau, the institution, college, school 
or department, ways and means of 
solving the problems of higher educa- 
tion may be greatly simplified. This 
calls for a new type of patriotism and 
dedication to service—a patriotism 
which democratically lets the other fel- 
low have his chance—and a dedication 
to service backed by a working recog- 
nition that the only excuse for institu- 
tions of higher learning is to minister 
to the great human needs of their 
enrollees, on the one hand, and the 
supporting public, on the other. 
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Dynamic Social 
Instruction 


The writer has been teaching sociol- 
ogy and economics for several years 
in the South. The main purpose of his 
courses has been to give the students 
an acquaintance with the live social 
and economic problems confronting us 
today; a desire to understand them 
and to improve them whenever pos- 
sible. 

The methods used in_ instruction 
have been progressive, but not starid- 
ardized. At times the project method 
would be used, sometimes the lecture 
method, and at other times the ques- 
tion-and-answer method was tried. The 
writer feels that no one method is 
best at all times. He has tried the 
'fusion'' method, and it seems to have 
been successful with many perform- 
ances. A textbook is always used as a 
basis of any course. It is merely a 
guide, a logical arrangement of the 
course. The text must be frequently 
supplemented and enriched, or the 
course will be similar to one of a cen- 
tury ago. 

No modern instructor would be a 
slave to a textbook, and certainly no 
one but an unimaginative and dull 
teacher would fail to enrich abundant- 
ly a course by frequent use of up-to- 
date devices and materials. Modern 
textbooks are more realistic and prac- 
tical, and these progressive books al- 
ways serve as a guide to the course. 

If the course is sociology, shortly 
after the class is started, probably 
twenty-five of the leading social prob- 
lems are listed on the board. Some 
of them are crime, marriage and di- 
vorce, suicides, homicides, accidents, 
race relations, feuds, war, religion, ed- 
ucation, social diseases, narcotics, and 
others. 

If the course is economics, some of 
the preblems listed are taxation, money 
and banking, tariff, education, unem- 
ployment, trusts, economic conditions 
of the South, transportation, modern 
economic systems, labor conditions, co- 
operatives, and others. 

Each student in the class then 
chooses the topic, for special study and 
investigation, in which he has the 
greatest interest. Sources of data are 
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* J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 


suggested to the students, and in many 
cases a particular student secures as 
many as twenty-five books, pamphlets, 
and speeches. 

To be specific, if a student chooses 
the topic of crime, he is told that J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Washington, 
D. C., will supply an abundance of free 
aids, and that the public libraries have 
many books and articles written by 
such great criminologists as Hon. San- 
ford Bates, Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Lewis 
E. Lawes, Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, 
Dr. L. F. Chapman, and Father Flana- 
gan. Each student should collect 
books, addresses, and articles on his 
chosen subject, to permit them to in- 
terrogate him on the parts that are 
not clear, and finally submit the final 
report in typewritten form to the in- 
structor. The most valuable and ex- 
tensive reports have been bound for 
future use by the classes. 

Not only does each individual mem- 
ber of the class carry cut a project, 
but the class as a whole directs a proj- 
ect each semester. At one time the 
project was safety education. Mem- 
bers of the class found out from the 
police authorities where the most ac- 
cidents in our city occurred, both from 
the point of view of the motorist and 
the pedestrian. A school photogra- 
pher took pictures of these streets and 
crossings and explained them to the 
class. 

Probably the most elaborate class 
project undertaken was one on the in- 
terracial understanding. The class was 
remarkably successful with this unit of 
instruction and won for the past two 
years first place in the South for the 
outstanding unit in interracial under- 
standing. 

The students were eager to make this 
a class project for study. They were 
anxious to suggest means to use that 
were unusual, progressive, and vital. 
Not only was there honor in winning 
this award, but there were prizes of 
one hundred dollars for 1937 and fifty 
dollars for 1938. 

Many teachers, especially in the so- 
cial science field, will desire to sponsor 





AY “APRILLE with his 


shoures soote” compels ‘‘folk to goon on 


pilgrimages.” If your dreams of a trip 
include riding on every road in the U. S., 
prepare to spend 24 hours each day driv- 
ing at 40 miles an hour for 8 years. 


WHY did Samuel Johnson 
say “Dictionaries are like watches?’ 
Write today for the answer. It is given 
in an artistic circular which also presents 
a reproduction (suitable for framing) of 
John Opie’s famous painting of the great 
lexicographer as well as an analysis of 
“the modern authority’—THE WINSTON 
DIcTIONARY, ADVANCED EDITION. 


AV WHATEVER obiecctives 
you wish to achieve in business educa- 
tion—bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, business law, etc.—THE WIN- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 
offers a text to help you. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“IN ITS MOST VITAL ASPECTS ARITH- 
METIC INCLUDES THOSE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES, THE PRIMARY PURPOSE 
OF WHICH IS TO HELP THE PUPIL 
UNDERSTAND THE FUNCTIONS AND AP- 
PLICATIONS OF NUMBER IN THE DAILY 
AFFAIRS OF LIFE AND IN THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE COMMUNITY.” 


—L. J. Brueckner 














Af MAKE arithmetic function 
in the everyday life of your pupils 
through THE NEw CurricuLum ARITH- 
METICS, Grades 3-8, by Brueckner, 
Anderson, Banting, and Merton. 


AA” 1440-1940. The 500th an- 
niversary of the invention of printing 
from movable type can be especially 
celebrated in literate America where 
$1,440,000 is spent every day for 
reading matter. 


AVY STARKLY TRAGIC is 
the contrast between the war on the sea 
today and the War of 1812 when the 
U.S. had only 16 ships in action. THE 
Story OF AMERICA and America, OuR 
Country by Burnham and Jack appeal- 
ingly present our naturally colorful saga. 


AAI HAPPINESS in learning 
to read permeates the Easy GROWTH IN 
READING program, which features pride 
in accomplishment as a necessity for 
reading growth. Every child enjoys 
doing things in which he is successful, 
which give him a sense of power. Easy 
GROWTH IN READING gives every child 
the opportunity to say, “I can read!” 


The JOHN CA" "GT Ky ge) 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~» -~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
LOS ANGELES 
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ALBUQUERQUE 


Grades Three Through Eight 


This vital English program gives the child 
His interests and his 
language needs on the various grade levels 
form the basis of each book. The content, 
which is organized around integrated units 
of work, is taken from other school subjects 


and in quantity and richness is unsurpassed. 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Depository: Tennessee Book Company 


172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville 
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interracial units in the future, and | 
shall give some of the main activities 
carried out in connection with the unit. 

1. Copies of the publications, Popu- 
lation Problems and America's Tenth 
Man, were given to our local editors. 
These may be secured free from Dr. 
R. B. Eleazer, 710 Standard Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

2. A group of our students gave a 
panel discussion in the largest colored 
high school of our city. 

3. Our students gave a broadcast 
over our local broadcasting station. 

4. The class invited some of the best- 
known men, of both races, to speak 
and discuss the racial problems before 
them. 

5. Students of the class attended 
meetings of the Southern Sociological 
Society, especially the session that dis- 
cussed ‘Race Relations." 

6. One student, a real artist, paint- 
ed ten representative negro scenes. 

7. The antagonistic racial areas were 
discovered in ‘our city and remedial 
and corrective work was done there. 

These are but a few of the activities, 
but they show that the study was real 
and practical. 

One of the important features of 
our instruction has been the participa- 
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tion of leading business, political, and 
legal persons of the vicinity in our pro- 
gram. 

The juvenile judge has visited our 
class and conducted a forum on the 
juvenile delinquency problem. 

The circuit judge of our city has 
given a frank discussion of the mar- 
riage and divorce situation of our city. 

The attorney general has frequently 
discussed the crime problem before 
the class. 

Leading bankers have visited the 
class to discuss banking. The com- 
missioner of finance and taxation of 
Tennessee spoke before the class on 
taxation. 

The state senator gave the students 
an insight into the problems of state 
politics. 

The chief personnel director of the 
TVA was kind enough to visit us and 
discuss the recent trends in employ- 
ment. 

These are but a few of the leading 
citizens of our city and state who have 
given generously of their time and tal- 
ent that the instruction of our course 
may be enriched and be made more 
realistic. 

The instructor has vitalized the 
course by taking the students on tours 


to places of local, state, and, in some 
cases, national importance. 

The class has visited local banks as 
well as the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Atlanta in the study of economics. 

We have also visited the almshouse, 
insane hospital, and workhouse of our 
county and have had a free and frank 
discussion growing out of the visit. 
Many students asked such questions 
as: Are these dependents, defectives, 
and delinquents getting what they 
should for the money that is expended? 
Are our ways of administering these in- 
stitutions progressive? Are they well 
located? 

We have visited state and federal 
prisons, and in some cases the students 
have had an opportunity to interro- 
gate the chief executive of the state 
on these institutions and their costs. 

The writer does not feel that he has 
done everything that there is to be 
done to improve instruction, but he 
does feel, after extensive consultation 
and discussion with many of the na- 
tion's leading educators, that he is 
trying out some progressive things. 
Experience and success may enable us 
to do tomorrow's task in a more effi- 
cient way and help us to make our in- 
struction a bit more etfective. 
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GO0D CITIZENSHIP 


. A Junior Red Cross Goal 


DR. HARRY CLARK 
Superintendent of Schools, Knoxville 


American Junior Red Cross has 

achieved its greatest usefulness 
in the pathway of peace. Its aim has 
ever been service to humanity and 
shortly after being called into service 
by presidential proclamation back in 
(917, millions of boys and girls through- 
out America were busily producing a 
great variety of articles designed to 
make life a little easier for those who 
had been called to the colors. 

When the guns were stilled and 
the question arose whether to disband 
there was a unanimous answer to keep 
on. In Europe were thousands of chil- 
dren whose existence had been warped 
by the horrors of war and want; in 
other parts of the world, also, there 
was much that could be accomplished. 

It mattered not what language these 
young unfortunates spoke, what race 
they were, what country they inhabited. 
They were children in need of help, in 
need of food and clothing, of toys and 
games, of recreational facilities to de- 
velop their starved bodies and souls. 
Members of the Junior Red Cross fell 
to the task. Girls made clothes, boys 
furniture, and all contributed their 
pennies. Soon results began to show 
in all the war-scarred regions. 

Physical wants were met. Recrea- 
tional facilities were provided, schools 
rebuilt. Every effort was made to 
restore some semblance of normality to 
the lives of these innocent victims of 
a world at war. And thus was laid a 
lasting foundation for international 
friendships, a foundation that has been 
built on ever since through the ex- 
change of international correspond- 
ence and the annual project of send- 
ing Christmas boxes to Junior Red 
Cross members in foreign lands. 

In Tennessee the Junior Red Cross 
has been an active force in our schools 
since President Wilson called it into 
being. Today there are 166,280 high 
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and elementary school students, repre- 
senting 578 schools, enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross in Tennessee. Though 
this is a large number, the individual 
boy or girl is never submerged. Rather 
is the contrary true, for through the 
program of their organization each 
individual member has something to 
do, something to learn, something to 
give in service to others. 

The members in each school form a 
unit, and as such not only do they par- 
ticipate in national activities of the 
Junior Red Cross, but they devise 
local programs of their own, suited to 
local needs and capabilities. These 
activities may be incorporated with 
regular instruction -or conducted as 
duly organized school projects. 

The Junior Red Cross program is 
flexible. No two schools, nor even 
two classrooms, need take up the same 
projects. Though there should be cer- 
tain common interests, diversity of ac- 
tivity is desirable and, here as in other 
things, the work that is most spon- 
taneous is usually the best. 

Through their Junior Red Cross 
council, students are initiated into 
parliamentary procedure. By free dis- 
cussion they may select their own 
projects, appoint committees to in- 
vestigate and report on the value of 
others, and thus develop a well-round- 
ed program that conforms to the in- 
terests of the national organization and 
the school. 


A Lesson in 
First Aid, 
Knoxville 


City Schools. 


Use of the publications, the Junior 
Red Cross News for elementary schools 
and the Junior Red Gross Journal for 
high schools, has been found exceed- 
ingly helpful by many teachers. Their 
contents are ideally adapted to the 
study of history, geography, science, 
civics, art, music, English and foreign 
languages, physical education and 
other courses, found in high and ele- 
mentary school curricula. Furthermore 
consistent reading of these magazines 
will provide wider perspective of the 
world at large as well as the individual 
countries composing the family of na- 
tions. 

The primary aim of the Junior Red 
Cross might be said to be the de- 
velopment within each member of a 
broader conception of duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. Thus the or- 
ganization is ever alert for opportuni- 
ties of service. When flood waters 
swept the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys 
in 1937, great numbers of ehildren 
were snatched from their homes and 
taken to Red Cross refugee centers 
where many of them were found ill 
and underfed. Doctors recommended 
special diets. The National Children's 
Fund of the Junior Red Cross, collected 
by and for children, provided these 
special diets and many a youngster 
benefited materially from the care 
afforded through his more fortunate 
and unknown friends. Junior Red 
Cross members throughout Tennessee, 
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Three Years’ Advance 
IN ONE SEMESTER 


Flying the Printways 


By CAROL HOVIOUS 








Below is an excerpt from an article by D. M. 
Hilliard in the February, 1940, TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
describing an experiment on remedial reading in 
the Memphis City Schools. 





“The basic program for teaching these children 
was very largely that embodied in the HOVIOUS 
book, ‘Flying the Printways.’ . . . These children 
were instructed in remedial reading for one semester 
... the median for the one hundred children 
in four and a half months advanced three years. 
. Practically all the children, without coercion, 
stated that they had experienced a new interest 
not only in reading books of an entertaining nature, 
but that they had learned better how to study 
their own school textbooks in other subjects.” 





HOVIOUS’ 
Flying the Printways—Grades VII-IX 
Following Printed Trails—Grades IX-XII 
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SITION. Write now! Send (1!) $2.50 registration 
ee (good for one year}, (2) regular letter of appli- 
cation, and (3) two, size eight, six-cent stamped and 
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things you will be registered temporarily and will be 
ent application and registration forms to make your 
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furthermore, collected toys and games 
and helped equip refugee centers with 
recreational facilities and libraries. 

When Clarksville and Chattanooga 
members heard their British friends 
were supporting free children's beds 
in Queen's Hospital, London, by col- 
lection and sale of postage stamps, 
they took up the project themselves, 
collecting and arranging special U. S. 
series, and forwarding them to their 
English confreres. Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and other holiday 
favors are regularly supplied to gov- 
ernment hospitals by Tennessee Junior 
Red Cross members. 

In Knoxville they have provided 
Thanksgiving baskets for the needy, 
have collected canned milk and pack- 
ages of cereals for a nursery school, 
have supplied books to a young girl 
who could not have continued her 
work in a country school without this 
assistance. An_ interesting case in 
Knoxville was the “adoption” by the 
Junior Red Cross of a six-year-old 
orphan for a period of one year, pro- 
viding him with clothes, books, lunch 
money and other needs. 

In Nashville the Junior members 
stress health education. They have 
studied accident hazards, have sur- 
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veyed lighting conditions in the 
schools, have presented health plays 
and motion pictures at assemblies to 
encourage correction of physical de- 
fects, and have provided posters for 
school rooms and city clinics. Other 
schools throughout the state carry on 
similar programs, all with one objective 
in view: development of better citizens. 
In recent years the number of Ten- 
nessee schools holding membership in 
the Junior Red Cross has shown a 
consistent and steady growth. As 
Tennessee educators more and more 
realize the value of the Junior Red 
Cross program and how it may be 
amalgamated with their own, there is 
no question but that the organization 
faces a bright future in our state. 


Peabody Administra- 


tors’ Conference 


The Eleventh Annual School Admin- 
istrators' Conference at Peabody Col- 
lege will take the nature of a school 
administration clinic. It will be held 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 18, 19, and 20. City and county 
superintendents, high school and ele- 


mentary school principals, supervisors 
of instruction, officials in state depart- 
ments of education, and other types 
of school executives in elementary and 
secondary schools are invited to mail 
immediately to Dennis H. Cooke or 
Ray L. Hamon a brief statement of 
several of their administrative prob- 
lems on which they would like some 
help at this clinic. These problems will 
be studied and discussed at the clinic 
by authorities in, and students of, 
school administration. School officers 
are urged to attend the clinic and 
participate in the study and discussions 
of their problems. There will be a 
large number of exhibits of school 
equipment, textbooks, and _ supplies. 
No fee is charged for attending or 
participating in this clinic. 


. 
Husbands 


The preacher had just finished a sermon 
on the duties of wives to mother their 
husbands. 

“T want every woman who will go home 
and mother her husband to stand up,” he 
cried. 

A little woman, who was known to be a 
trifle deaf, leaped to her feet. 

“Ah,” cried the preacher, “there is one 
woman who wiil mother her husband.” 

“Mother him?” cried the woman, sitting 
down again, “I thought you said ‘smother 
him.’ ” 
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excursion, is not new. The excur- 
sion in a variety of forms, short 
and long, and to points far and near 
has for years been an important prac- 
tice of European schools of all levels. 
Although in America this educational 
device is of recent origin and develop- 
ment, it promises to become, within a 
very few years, one of the major ac- 
tivities of our schools of all grades, 
elementary, secondary, and higher. 
The main forces which are facilitat- 
ing the development of the school trips 
are (1) a broadened educational out- 
look on the parts of parents and pro- 
fessional educators; (2) an earnest de- 
sire to capitalize all the instructional 
materials and devices available; (3) an 
appreciation of the educational poten- 
tialities of the school trip; (4) a recog- 
nition of the successful experience of 
foreign countries; (5) the ease and low 
cost of modern transportation; and (6) 
the hearty cooperation of the officials 
of visitation points or objectives. 
There are several reasons for the 
tardy development of the excursion or 
school trip in the schools of America. 
In the first place, American educa- 
tion has always been schoolhouse 
bound; "education," to nearly all in- 
dividuals, has always meant a mosaic of 
such details as school building, regular 
attendance, classes, marks, promotions, 
recitations, assignments, books, and 
examinations — a highly systematized 
day and a Monday-to-Friday week, and 
other very definite elements around 
which formal teaching is organized. 
With these emphases it was but natural 
that the school should come to be con- 
sidered not "one" of the educational 
institutions of the community but "the" 
educational institution of the commun- 
ity. For that reason it is easy to see 
why most adults look upon all away- 
from-schoolhouse events and activities 
as bing cheaper, less dignified, and less 
profitable than those in it; in short, 
as being "recreational" or, at least, 
"'semi-recreational" rather than '‘edu- 
cational" in nature. The result is that 
when the average individual sees a 
group of children visiting a post office, 
bank, museum, or park, he usually takes 
a “what are these kids doing here; 
why aren't they in school?" attitude. 
All this means a pathetic failure to rec- 
ognize the important fact that every- 
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body and everything with which the 
pupil comes in contact represents a 
potential educational agent or setting. 

The second reason why school trips 
have not been capitalized to any great 
extent in this country is that American 
educators have not caught a vision of 
their educational possibilities and, 
therefore, have not provided a proper 
recognition and development of them. 
This failure is difficult to account for 
in view of the fact that these events 
and activities have for so long been a 
vital part of the practice of European 
schools of all types, grades, and sizes. 
So important is the school excursion or 
journey in a program of health and 
enriched instruction in the minds of 
German educational authorities that 
they have had a law passed requiring 
every school to spend one day a month 
as a “wandering day'’ away from the 
school. As a result, the average 
American educator who visits these 
European countries is amazed at the 
extent to which schoolwork is carried 
on away from the school building. Un- 


doubtedly he, too, like the average 
nonprofessional visitor, often com- 
plains that children of all ages and 
sizes are continuously "under his feet’’ 
at historic, literary, scenic, religious, 
and other shrines. Likely he, too, often 
wonders "why those kids are not in 
school." 

A third reason why school excursions 
have not been further developed in 
the United States’is that they are diffi- 
cult to include in the schedule and 
difficult to handle because of the many 
and complex details which must be con- 
sidered. It is so much easier for the 
teacher to assign and hear a book 
lesson in her classroom than it is for 
her to plan, promote, conduct, and 
correlate a trip with its many and 
troublesome details. 

The school excursions have many 
values. 

(1) They train children in the better 
use of eyes and in a keener sense of 
hearing. 

(2) They capitalize for educational 
profit one of the strongest urges of 
mankind. The average creature, be it 
bird, beast, fish, child or adult is an 


explorer. It wants to ‘be on the go," 














4 LITERATURE PROGRAM 







tolerate? 


that competes successfully with Radio, 
Movies, Magazines! 





5 
Won YOU LIKE a program of 
reading in your school which modern pupils . . 
lovers of radio, movies, and cheap magazines . . . 
would not thumb down, but would actually 


_ What if this toleration should actually grow 
into mild interest . . 
enthusiasm ? 

Would you think it a miracle if spontaneous 


. and the mild interest into 











handclapping opened the literature period after 
a few days’ trial of a new series of books? 
All this has happened in more than one 
school equipped with our new series of 
Anthologies. 

Pupils like these Anthologies because every 
book in the series has a balanced organization of 
selections that have emotional appeal as well as 
instructive value ... a combination that leads to 
elevation of literary taste. 

Write for Full Information About These Books 
A Junior Anthology, for grades 7, 8, and 9—Books 

One, Two, and Three. 

High School Anthology, for grades 9 to 12—World 

Literature, Literary Types, American Literature, 

English Literature. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 

? 328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 
76 Ninth Ave., New York 770 Mission St., San Francisco 
Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
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to see new things, meet new asso- 
ciates, sense new experiences and live 
in new surroundings. The school trip, 
properly organized, conducted, and 
correlated represents a most excellent 
capitalization of this migratory urge. 

(3) Trips acquaint the pupil intimately 
and vitally with his own community. 
Worthy citizenship is based on an 
accurate knowledge of, and an intelli- 
gent interest in, the ideals, attitudes, 
customs, and history of one's com- 
munity. When the pupil, in a definitely 
planned school trip, visits the mayor's 
office, city council chambers, court, 
post office, manufacturing plants, 
municipal waterworks, or commercial 
establishment, his informations are ac- 
curate, complete, and vital because 
they are firsthand. 

This purpose of the school trip be- 
comes all the more significant when 
one considers the changes that have 
occurred in the social, economic, edu- 
cational, and religious phases of man’s 
life. 

(4) School trips supplement and 
enrich curricular experiences. Much 
of the usual “curricular material pre- 
sented in the school is formal and 
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bookish and lacks vitality, but when a 
child follows a check through the bank; 
when he sees the procedures involved 
in getting out the newspapers: or 
when he listens to the discussion in a 
city council chamber it becomes so 
much more meaningful to him. The 
outside world is brought into the class- 
room; the pupil experiences through 
several of his senses instead of only 
through reading and hearing his teach- 
er tell about it. 

(5) The school trip gives the pupils 
actual practice in purposeful planning 
and executing. The school trip is not 
an artificial device of a more or less 
entertaining nature; it is a very rea 
educational project, and the execution 
of the trip requires additional knowl- 
edge and skill. This planning and 
working together improves the teacher- 
oupil relationship. 

There are several things to consider 
when planning a school trip. 

(1) Trip must have a very definite 
aim. 

(2) The faculty and the community 
should be educated in the ideals and 
practices of school trips. 

(3) Begin with short and simple trips. 


THE 


(4) Make a survey of local oppor- 
tunities and then contact those in 
charge and arrange for a visit. 

(5) Trips should be definitely planned. 
A number of pupil committees should 
be created for each trip and be placed 
in charge of various responsibilities 
such as arrangements, transportation, 
and the like. 

(6) Trips should be conducted as 
planned. 

(7) Trips should be correlated when- 
ever possible with classroom work, but 
we should not require everlasting 
write-ups.’ The trips should be and 
can be of such high caliber that the 
children will not only want to write and 
talk about their experiences but they 
will be the talk of the school. They will 
find their way into the school paper 
and the children will talk about them in 
their homes. 

Borgeson proposes that every ele- 
mentary school child in America should 
have his or her schooling enriched by 
at least one well planned and mean- 
ingful school trip or excursion each 
month of his elementary school career. 
For the younger children, these trips 
should be very short, but as the child 
grows older, a single trip begins to 
consume a much larger portion of the 
day, until the point is reached, when in 
the upper elementary grades, they 
should include trips of more than one 
day's duration. 

It is usually desirable for the teacher, 
who is planning a trip, to protect her- 
self and the school by having the par- 
ents sign a written note giving permis- 
sion for the child to go on the trip. 
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Sergeant, how many years do you get for forgery? 
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Financing the Schools of Tennessee on 
a Short-Term Basis 


WALTER A. EGGERT, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, Graduate School, DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 


Practically every state in the union 
has provided a means by which school 
districts may temporarily finance their 
operations pending the receipt of the 
regular school funds. The use of this 
short-term borrowing power is often 
necessary to meet financial emergen- 
cies that arise in a district, to meet ex- 
penses during the interval between the 
levying and paying of taxes, or to 
finance educational costs prior to the 
floating of a bond issue. 

Considerable variation is evident 
among the states relative to the 
amount of short-term borrowing per- 
mitted, the purpose, and conditions 
under which borrowing may be done, 
and the officials who are authorized 
to negotiate such loans. The statutes 
of the state of Tennessee authorize the 
quarterly county court to borrow 
money on short-term notes to pay 
teachers’ salaries and other necessary 
operating expenses of the public 
schools until the county taxes for the 
previous year are collected and the 
state apportionments of school funds 
for the current year are received. The 
rate of interest on such notes cannot 
be in excess of six per cent. Borrow- 
ing is limited to the balance due the 
items of the budget for the scholastic 
year which it covers. 

The notes must be repaid by the 
county trustee from funds collected 
for school purposes. The funds must 
be used for the definite purpose for 
which they are borrowed. No money 
can be borrowed for high school pur- 
poses and repaid from elementary 
school funds, and no money can be 
borrowed for elementary school pur- 
poses and repaid from high school 
funds. The issuance of the short-term 
notes may be made at either a regular 





ATTENTION TEACHERS: 


What are you going to do this summer? 
Why not investigate the peace, gam, and 
prosperity enjoyed by small hotel operators? 
Teachers seem to be well qualified as hotel opera- 
tors. A small investment—(no more than you 
perhaps now have invested in a home)—will give 
you an income of $3,600 to $6,000 per year in 
addition to all your living expenses for you and 
your family. Write today stating location prefer- 
ence and amount you care to invest. 


MURRAY E. HILL & ASSOCIATES 


Hotel Brokers, Nashville, Tennessee 
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or special session of the quarterly 
court. No loan may mature later than 
July | following the date upon which 
it was made. 

The receipts from short-term loans, 
notes, and warrants by the school dis- 
tricts of Tennessee during recent years 
are shown in Table |. During the ten- 
year period from 1929 to 1938, inclu- 
sive, the annual amount of money bor- 
rowed on a short-term basis averaged 
5.37 per cent of the total receipts. The 
range was from 1.36 per cent in 1938 
to 12.63 per cent in 1935. As was in- 
dicated above, such borrowing is limit- 
ed to the balance due the items of the 
budget for the scholastic year which it 
covers. 

The payments made on short-term 
loans by the schools of Tennessee are 
recorded in Table |. It is evident 
that borrowing for current needs by 


—* Tennessee Code, 1938, secs. 2,522- 
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pledging current revenue was increased 
during the depression years. The maxi- 
mum redemption of such short-term 
obligations took place in 1934 when 
the loans repaid were twenty-two per 
cent of the current expenditures. 

During the ten-year period covered 
by the graph, the average yearly pay- 
ment of short-term loans was about 
eleven per cent of the current expendi- 
tures. A gradual improvement can be 
noted since 1934, and by 1938 the 
payments were only five per cent of 
the current expenses for public edu- 
cation in Tennessee. 

The data on the interest cost of the 
short-term loans negotiated by the 
1929 to 
1938, inclusive, are recorded in Table 
ll. A total of $4,664,182 was spent 
for interest during the ten-year period. 
This was a yearly average of $466,418 
or 1.8 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures and 2.47 per cent of the current 
expenses. It has been noted that the 
maximum interest rate allowed by the 
statutes is six per cent. During the 
depression years of the early 1930's the 
annual interest cost on short-term 
loans was in excess of a half million 
dollars. 


schools of Tennessee from 


TABLE | 
Receipts from Short-Term Loans by the Schools of Tennessee from 1929 to 1938” 


Short-Term Loans, Notes, and Warrants 


Total Received During Per Cent of 
Year Receipts the Year Total Receipts 
1938 $26,269,178 $ 357,247 1.36 
1937 22,376,983 532,678 2.38 
1936 26,057,689 1,002,239 3.85 
1935 21,514,775 2,716,737 12.63 
1934 29,749,886 904,694 3.04 
1933 18,344,287 1,147,085 6.25 
1932 27,782,740 2,172,761 7.82 
1931 27,991,058 1,306,142 4.67 
1930 23,423,081 1,289,044 5.50 
1929 25,450,868 1,565,840 6.15 
Mean $37 
Range 1.36—12.63 

TABLE II 


Total Expenditures, Current Expenses, and Interest Paid on Short-Term Loans by the Schools 
of Tennessee from 1929 to 1938° 


Year Total Expenditures Current Expenses 
1938 $25,009,295 $21,534,944 
1937 24,473,388 19,297,951 
1936 22,780,318 18,338,965 
1935 20,257,388 17,189,274 
1934 29,132,414 16,756,401 
1933 23,372,318 17,603,058 
1932 30,216,911 19,609,460 
1931 29,019,446 21,048,694 
1930 29,421,265 20,613,991 
1929 28,775,510 19,501,748 
Total 

Meen 

Range 


Interest on Short-Term Loans 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Interest Paid of Total of Current 
on Loans Expenditures Expenses 
$ 325,977 1.30 1.51 
309,978 1.27 1.61 
411,129 1.80 2.24 
537,377 2.65 3.13 
582,605 2.00 3.48 
568,470 2.43 3.23 
608,89 | 2.02 3.11 
598,151 2.06 2.84 
409,217 1.39 1.99 
312,387 1.09 1.60 
$4,664,182 ay oo 
466.418 1.80 2.47 
1.09—2.65  1.51—3.48 


2W alter A. Eggert, The Legal Basis and Present Status of Short-Term Borrowing for School 


Purposes, pp. 165. 
8Tbid., pp. 226. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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ADVICE TO HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 


UR PRESENT high school popu- 
C) lation in Tennessee consists of 

approximately 100,000 boys 
and girls. This vast army of our young 
men and women, ranging in age from 
fourteen to eighteen years, would make 
a magnificent spectacle if they could 
be brought together and marched past 
the reviewing stand of Tennessee's 
adult manhood and womanhood. 
Adulthood would truly see, if it looked 
intently, the leaders of tomorrow—po- 
tential leaders and intelligent citizens 
who are being trained in the schools 
of today. 

It is my purpose to suggest a few 
things which our high school boys and 
girls can do in order that they may 
prepare themselves effectively for po- 
sitions of leadership and for wise as- 
sumption of the duties of citizenship in 
a democracy. It is easy to show that 
what man does as a citizen in his com- 
munity may be the result of what he 
did as a younger citizen in high school. 
To say the same thing a little differ- 
ently, what man does to improve his 
community, his county, his state, and 
his country may be the larger counter- 
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HOW CAN 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS HELP 


TO MAKE THEIR SCHOOL A BETTER SCHOOL? 

















| This address was delivered on 

| October 25 as a feature of the Youth | 
Radio Hour sponsored by the Uni- | 
versity of Tennessee and the Division | 
of High Schools, State Department 
of Education. 











citizen to improve his high school. Thus 
it may be inferred that the high schoo 
is a community subject to the same 
principles of growth and develop 
that obtain in that small, som 
scattered, group of families co 
designated as a community; 
it is. 

| have in mind two essential things 
that every high school student should 
de in order to make his high school 
community a better one. The first of 
these you have doubtless heard many 
times before. It is: attend punctually 
and regularly. If you are not in at- 
tendance every day, your school suf- 
fers for three reasons: (|) every ab 
sence lowers a school’s attendance 
record, and a school with a poor at- 
tendance record has, generally speak- 
ing, an ineffective program; (2) the 
best teachers in the state cannot teach 
those who are absent; (3) the school 
loses the contribution which each ab- 
sent student might otherwise have 
made to its daily citizenship program. 
Communities and schools are coopera- 
tive enterprises. | like to call them 
enterprises. According to Webster, 
one definition of the word, enterprise, 
is ''a bold or arduous attempt.” | like 
to think of a community as "a bold or 
arduous attempt"' to raise the level of 
its citizens morally, spiritually, physical- 
ly, economically, socially, and educa- 
tionally. Similarly, | like to think of a 
high school as "a bold or arduous at- 
tempt'’ to prepare its students for in- 
telligent citizenship. If a community, 
then, is a cooperative enterprise, its 
contribution to the welfare of its 
citizenry is in direct proportion to the 
number of citizens who take part in its 
program of growth and service. If a 


* R. R. VANCE 
State High School Supervisor 


high school is a cooperative enterprise, 
its contribution to the welfare of its 
students is in direct proportion to the 
number of students who have made 
themselves susceptible to its program 
of service. 

The attendance problem is a serious 
one in the high schools of Tennessee. 
Although approximately 100,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in high school last 
year, the average daily attendance for 
the year was 87,571. These figures sim- 
ply mean that out of each 100 days 
school was actually in session last year, 
each high school student attended, on 
the average, only eighty-seven and 
one-half of those days. Since the net 
length of school year for high schools 
is 175 days, the average high school 
student missed one-eighth (twelve and 
one-half per cent) of this time, or a 
total of twenty-two days during the 
year. Twenty-two days is two days 
more than a complete school month. 
These twenty-two days represent lost 
time as far as a functioning educa- 
tional program is concerned. No stu- 
dent who is efficiently taught can miss 
a day at school and eliminate all the 
resultant loss by studying the missed 
lessons at home. He may make up for 
part of the loss but never all if, as 
already stated, he has efficient teach- 
ers. If the bad results of school ab- 
sence could be wiped out completely 
through the medium of independent 
home study, then we need not go to 
the expense of providing high school 
education for those boys and girls 
graduating from our _ elementary 
schools each year. 

The attendance problem is also a 
financial problem. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is this year appor- 
tioning to the counties and cities of 
Tennessee a little more than $9.10 for 
each high school student in average 
daily attendance as of the year 1938- 
1939. Therefore, it can be stated with 
a high degree of accuracy that each 
day a student is absent from high 
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school this year will result in a financial 
loss to his county or city of a little 
more than five cents. Five cents is 
not much money; but when many stu- 
dents are absent many days, the finan- 
cial loss to Tennessee's counties and 
cities is considerable. 

So much for attendance. A second 
thing which every high school student 
should do in order to make his high 
school a better one is, simply stated, 
this: take an active part in carrying 
on the school's program. As a com- 
munity cannot function with maximum 
efficiency without the active coopera- 
tion of all its citizens, just so can no 
high school function with maximum 
efficiency without the cooperation of 
all its students. To be sure, the school's 
program should be sufficiently varied 
and extensive to enlist different talents 
and abilities. A small high school with 
its necessarily limited. program is at a 
tremendous disadvantage in providing 
such opportunities as will make possible 
the maximum development of every in- 
dividual student. However, whatever 
the school's program may be, each 
student has a responsibility for making 
it function. When | speak of a high 
school's program, | have in mind its 
activities commonly called curricular 
and its activities commonly called ex- 
tracurricular. No distinction will be 
made between these two types of ac- 
tivities in this discussion. In'truth, no 
distinction should be made. 

| have said that each student must 
participate in his high school's program 
and thus become an active member of 
his high school community. If there 
were no student participation in a 
school program, let us imagine for a 
moment what would happen. There 
would be no athletic program consist- 
ing of football, basketball, volleyball, 
etc. There would be no literary so- 
cieties, no debating clubs, no Hi-Y 
clubs, no F. F. A. clubs, no student 
forums, etc. Even the regular academ- 
ic class activity program would de- 
generate into a sluggish, passive, life- 
less, formal kind of thing. Such a 
school would have on its rolls a daw- 
dling, listless, namby-pamby group of 
students, all because they had not put 
a shoulder to the wheel to make the 
school a going and growing concern. 
Very fortunately indeed, all high 
schools are not this bad. Every school 
has a few, probably many, students 
who fill the role of spark plugs. They 
constitute a vitalizing force in the life 
of the school. Our biggest problem is 
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to enlist the entire enrollment in active 
support of the school and its work of 
building men and women. 

Our high school students, as a group, 
are sufficiently loyal to their school 
to say proudly, when referring to it, 
"My school." The little, two-letter 
possessive adjective, my, when thus 
used, connotes, or should connote, an 
active loyalty and a constant, unselfish 
service. It should not be spoken flip- 
pantly when referring to one's school. 
Possession carries with it a concomitant 
responsibility. Every high school stu- 


dent in Tennessee who says, “My 
school'' must, if these words have been 
thoughtfully and carefully spoken, "do 
something about it,’ must serve it 
faithfully, and must make it a better 
school by giving to it unstintedly at 
least a modicum of time and earnest 
effort—of time in order that its at- 
tendance record may be unexampled, 
of earnest effort in order that its pro- 
gram may be rendered effective and 
be made the means of ushering in a 
citizenship era hitherto unknown in the 
Volunteer State. 
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REMEDIAL READING IN MEMPHIS 


D. M. HILLIARD 
Director of Instruction, Memphis City Schools 


Part one of this article appeared in the February. 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER.—The Editor 


PART Il 
THE SYLLABUS ON READING 

As a result of extensive study and 
work by a group of energetic Memphis 
teachers, a mimeographed bulletin was 
printed last summer, 1939, under the 
title, “Remedial Reading — Teachers 
Guide—Grades 7, 8, 9, !0—Bulletin 
No. 26."" A brief outline of the con- 
tents follows: 

|. Initial Records.—This section de- 
tails the records a teacher should have 
on each pupil before the reading pro- 
gram gets under way. There are (1!) 
Standardized Reading Test Scores, (2) 
Intelligence Test Scores, (3) Past School 
Record, (4) Telebinocular Test Results, 
(5) Ophthalmograph Records, (6) Per- 
sonal History. 

2. Pupil Analyzes Himself. — The 
teacher should impart to the pupil 
that part of his record which he should 
know. He should know (I) how a 
standardized test reveals the elements 
of weakness in his reading habits, (2) 
visual deficiency, if any, revealed by 
the telebinocular tests, (3) faulty eye 
movements revealed by the ophthalmo- 
graph film. A scientific knowledge of 
his deficiencies should do much to put 
a pupil in the proper attitude to make 
progress. 

3. Controlled Reading.—This section 
concerns the use of the metronoscope 
as a device in teaching reading. It 
consists, chiefly, of instruction to the 
teacher on the uses to be made of the 
machine. 

4. Main Ideas vs. Details.—English 
composition is a system by which the 
writer gives a few central ideas to 
convey his thought pattern. Each 


central idea is supported by enough 
detail to cause the reader to think, to 
feel, and to react to the main ideas 
in the same fashion as the writer. This 
section of the bulletin instructs the 
teacher on many devices by which she 
can develop in pupils the power to find 
main ideas hurriedly without necessarily 
reading a composition word by word. 
It also relates devices for developing 
the ability to recognize the details and 
to associate them with their proper 
main idea. 

5. Outlining.—This section is a coral- 
lary to Section 4 above. Simple 
methods of topical outlining are pre- 
sented so that the pupil through prac- 
tice can visualize the proper relation- 
ship of main ideas and its supporting 
detail. 

6. The Study of Words.—A restrict- 
ed vocabulary characterizes practically 
all poor readers. This section is a 
rather complete method of teaching 
children the method for developing an 
expanding vocabulary. 

7. Reading Guides and How to Use 
Them.—This section proposes to de- 
velop in the pupil a knowledge of the 
organization of the common sources 
of knowledge and to teach him the 
use of this knowledge in finding ma- 
terials for himself. The sources con- 
sidered are: (1) the newspaper, (2) 
periodical magazines, (3) the book, (4) 
the Dewey decimal system, (5) the card 
catalog, (6) dictionaries, (7) the en- 
cyclopedias, (8) world almanac, etc. 

8. Leisure Reading.—Children must 
experience a joy and happiness in read- 
ing. This section lists about 225 selec- 
tions of juvenile literature which or- 
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dinarily appeal to children. The best 
test a reading teacher can have of her 
success is the amount of voluntary 
reading achieved by her pupils. 

9. Testing Results.—The final section 
of the bulletin suggests a method of 
keeping accurate records of reading 
progress of each pupil in terms of (1) 
standardized test scores, (2) eye pho- 
tography, (3) a class progress chart, 
(4) voluntary reading. 


THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 

During this school year, starting last 
September, seventeen schools for white 
pupils are giving remedial instruction 
in reading in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades. In these seventeen 
schools twenty-eight different teachers 
are teaching eighty-two classes involv- 
ing approximately 2,700 children. 

Before launching a program, certain 
teaching materials had to be selected 
and purchased. First among these 
were the basal books to be used. Due 
to the success of the tryout of the 
Hovious books in South Side School 
last year, it was decided to use these 
same books with all these classes this 
year. Accordingly, Flying the Print- 
ways was purchased for the seventh 
and eighth grade classes, and Follow- 
ing Printed Trails was purchased for the 
ninth and tenth grade classes. The 
latter is a sequel to the former. 

A second consideration was the pur- 
chase of free reading material for the 
room libraries. During the summer 
easy reading but interesting material 
was acquired. Each teaching situation 
in the city was provided with about 
fifty such books. In addition to these 
fifty books, teachers make wide use of 
books drawn from the city library, or 
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its branches. In some instances the 
schools themselves have provided ad- 
ditional books through their own 
efforts, or with the assistance of pupils 
and parent-teacher associations. The 
objective of the course is the creation 
by the schools of a classroom situation 
of a type that these children can enter 
voluntarily into a reading experience 
and find a degree of enjoyment in so 
doing. 

A third consideration was the use of 
the metronoscope among these classes. 
The cost of this instrument naturally 
restricts its use. However, this year 
we have four schools using the machine 
in their remedial reading classes. 

In the early weeks of September it 
was necessary to acquaint the teacher, 
upon whom the duty of teaching these 
classes developed, with the techniques 
set up in the program. In order to do 
this the bulletin previously mentioned 
had been mimeographed and each 
teacher was given a copy. This bulletin 
in itself should be of considerable 
benefit to teachers who were entering 
this program for the first time. Super- 
visory meetings were held the first 
few weeks of school. In these meet- 
inas many of the techniques embodied 
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in the bulletin were discussed, ques- 
tions raised, and procedures clarified. 
In subsequent meetings the exchange 
of experiences among teachers appar- 
ently has proved beneficial. 

A different type of meeting has also 
been used this year. The Memphis 
Education Association has sponsored 
a series of meetings to be held 
throughout the year on remedial read- 
ing. Not only the teachers of remedial 
reading but all school people of all 
grades and positions have been invited 
to attend. It is hoped that these 
meetings will prove fruitful to dis- 
seminate among our teaching staffs 
a better knowledge of methods for 
teaching reading and a renewed en- 
thusiasm for the subject. 

It is too early at this time to give 
any results of this program as a whole. 
We trust that when the school year has 
ended and our testing procedures have 
been used, we shall find that the 2,500 
or more pupils who have passed 
through this program will have made 
much progress in reading, and that our 
year's work will have been a most fruit- 
ful one. 
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FIRST-YEAR MUSIC BY THE 


ACTIVITY UNIT 


ITH PUBLIC high school music 
in Tennessee just beginning to 
smooth its first mature-looking 


feathers, it is still an individual teach- 
ing problem as to how great a dose of 
counterpoint or how severe a hypo of 
creative inspiration first-year- pupils 
can take. There arises, first, the prob- 
lem of background—a class may con- 
tain many whose musical heritage con- 
sists solely of a struggling recognition 
of "Yankee Doodle,'’ some whose music 
background is guitar-accompanied bal- 
lads of the dying cowboy variety, and 
some who have mastered superbly an 
instrument and a proportional genera! 
knowledge of music and musicians. The 
ordinary mortal who is confronted with 
such an assembly of to-be musicians 
must weather the initial brainstorm 
and map out a course which will most 
efficiently meet the needs of a kalei- 
doscopic group. 

Here at Coffee County High we 
have decided upon an "orientation 
course whose aim is to give all the 
pupils a working knowledge of present- 
day music built upon a skeleton of 
music history, a familiarity with the or- 
ganization of choruses, bands, and or- 
chestras; criticism of music via the 
radio and cinema; essentials of sight 
reading and simple harmonies; use of 
the voice and body in producing tone 
and rhythm; value of discriminating 
listening; elements of conducting: a 
close tie-up with other arts; and as 
much freedom in individual and group 
development by experience as possible. 

The best medium for presenting such 
a program of study, which is obviously 
fluctuating and flexible enough to fit 
individual backgrounds and capabili- 
ties, is the activity unit of the experi- 
ence curriculum. Music adapts itself 
to activities more easily than most so- 
called academic subjects because it is 
essentially an activity—playing, sing- 
ing, listening, and creating. The old- 
type subject-matter curriculum empha- 
sized improving the mind by knowing, 
but the new-type emphasizes improving 
behavior by purposeful experiences. 
The child must learn to contro! tech- 
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niques of self-expression because ex- 
pression is a means to an integrated 
personality. The activity program 
does not transcend all subject classifi- 
cation but rather ties subjects together 
as they become a part of the child's 
needs in living. The instructor no 
longer teaches music; he teaches chil- 
dren. It is indefensible to force music 
into some high school units, as those 
based on the physical sciences or 
mathematics. However, can a teacher 
of any of the social sciences enlarge 
the experience of a pupil studying 
home-community customs without in- 
cluding music which he hears daily? 
How can he omit the music entwined in 
the life of a people when studying the 
culture of a nation? On the other 
hand, how can pupils thoroughly as- 
similate the music of a nation without 
experiencing, at least vicariously, the 
nation's struggle for existence, labor 
problems, home customs 
dress and entertainment, and system 
of government? 

A simple illustration of such class 
experience may be taken from work 
done recently by two first-year classes. 
These classes were completing a unit 
on the radio and its musical programs. 
For two weeks they had listened to pro- 
grams at classtime, dialed the family's 
programs at night (thereby probably 
disorganizing more of these social 
units than we ever shall realize), and 
studied the principal singers, con- 
ductors, instrumentalists, and musical 
comedians. The conclusion was too 
immediate to see any change in atti- 
tude toward such programs as the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour and the NBC 
symphonic broadcasts, but some pupils 
did arrive at the conclusion that the 
United States seemed to be a melting 
pot for musicians. Foreign names as 
Toscanini, Stokowsky, Spitalny, Flag- 
stad, and Melchior provided pronun- 
ciation snags and speculation as to 
nationality. Investigation proved they 
came from the four corners of the 
earth to enjoy our freedom for the 
arts. A practical-minded boy imme- 
diately decided there was too much 


manner of: 


bombing abroad right now to be very 
conducive to vocalizing or composing 
divine phrases. That day the radio 
flashed terse messages that Finland 
was refusing to let Russia plant troops 
in her territory. Russia, or Stalin, be- 
came the conversation of the music 
class—the radio unit sounded like a 
news commentator's hour. What about 
Russian music at times like these? 
Someone had heard that the Cossack 
singers were coming to Nashville for 
a concert and expressed the opinion 
that perhaps Russian music groups 
were leaving their country like Vien- 
nese groups left Austria, or was it 
Germany? We gathered the unan- 
swered questions into a new project— 
Russia. Members of the class suggest- 
ed we study the people, their appear- 
ance, customs, and home life; the gov- 
ernment, Stalin, and communism; the 
resources of Russia and her ability to 
fight a major war now; Russia before 
the revolution, the Czars, the Siberian 
prisons; what Russia wants from this 
European conflict; and of course, Rus- 
sian folk and art music. The class was 
divided into committees which met im- 
mediately to outline their work and to 
decide upon activities, materials re- 
quired, and methods of presentation to 
the class. For more than a week these 
music classes worked by committees 
or merged committees selecting Rus- 
sian folk songs we could sing, choosing 
records to play for the class, searching 
for pictures of composers and radio 
artists; reading Russian short stories 
and reviews of novels; making a relief 
map of clay and a products map on 
cardboard; collecting products made 
in Russia; dressing dolls in Russian 
peasant and royal dress; discovering 
"inside" facts about Stalin and specu- 
lating about communism; practicing 
Russian folk dances; collecting illus- 
trations of cathedrals and modern 
architecture; studying Russia through 
her exhibit at the World's Fair as seen 
by one pupil; and making a day-by-day 
bulletin board on Russia and this war. 

After completing their work by 
groups, the committe leaders presented 
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such songs as "The Volga Boatman” for 
the boys and "Dark Eyes" in a four- 
part arrangement. Members of the 
class who were in the string ensemble 
worked up Rubenstein's "Melody in F' 
and Rimsky-Korsakov's "Song of India" 
for presentation to the class. A group 
played recordings of these folk songs 
by Russian gypsy orchestras. Another 
group gave us recordings of art music 
as Rachmaninoff's "Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor" and compositions of Tschaikow- 
sky, Glinka, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Stalin's life as written by Gunther 
in his "Inside Europe" proved very 
interesting to the class. One day was 
devoted to reading short stories from 
the pens of Gorki and Tolstoi. An- 
other group gave us the distinguishing 
elements of their art and architecture, 
the Oriental atmosphere and the 
streamlined modern structures under 
the “labor'’ influence. Two embryonic 
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political scientists presented the essen- 
tials of communism and discussed Rus- 
sia's attempt to attain its ideals. A 
half dozen girls illustrated gypsy dances 
for the class. One boy compared Russia 
under the Czars with Russia today. 
Another summarized her _ military 
strength in terms of the army, air force, 
navy, and raw materials. These raw 
materials seemed more tangible when 
viewed on the products map and relief 
map presented by other groups. Every 
group leader presented a summary of 
his committee's work for information to 
be filed in each pupil's notebook. Cul- 
minating exhibits included gypsy, 
Cossack, and royal dolls; a relief map 
executed in clay; a water-color map 
exhibiting raw materials in their actual 
location; a constantly changing bulletin 
board of newspaper clippings and pic- 
tures depicting Russia by the hour; a 
scrapbook of Russian radio, screen, 
stage, and concert artists; a list of 
Russian literature to be found in the 
library; and a list of Russian music 
which we have on records. 

Near the completion of this unit 
some alert pupil wondered how Finland 
could hold out against Russia. An- 
other thought Finnish music sounded 
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like Russian. 


A few more questions 
launched a project on Finland and the 
Finns. 

Whether it is Russia or a new indus- 
try for the South, current interests are 
easier developed in several fields than 
stale academic skeletons dug up for 


investigation. Music is basicly an ac- 
tivity—an emotional, intellectual, and 
physical experience—which needs to 
be encouraged only slightly to blend 
with numerous other activities. These 
experiences summed up make our 
"orientation" course, which considers 
the pupil first as a person and later 
as a musician. e 


A New Answer 

Teacher—"What is the half of eight, 
Frank?" 

Frank—''Which way, teacher?” 

Teacher—"What do you mean?" 

Frank—"On top or sidewise?" 

Teacher—"What difference does it make?" 

Frank—"Well, the top half of eight is 
zero, but the half of eight sideways is three." 
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Welfare Work in 
Lockett School 


A. S. PEEK 
Principal 
Lockett Schoo! is one of the smaller carry it on than to have the child suffer 
elementary schools of Knoxville. It is the results of not maintaining it. Wel 


to families NNO 


ocated in a textile district. The ma- fare work is limited to families who 
ority of the patrons of the school are seem to be worthy beyond a reason- 


employed by a woolen mill located able doubt. Every case is carefully 
near the school. Others are employed studied, and every family is encour- 
by other textile mills of the city, by aged to be self-sustaining, if it is at 
marble mills, a sand and gravel con- all possible for them to do so. The 
cern, WPA, and other forms of manual work that is done might be placed in 
abor. Many of these industries oper- groups as follows: 
ate on about half-time basis. Natural- |. Clothing and Shoes.—A number 
y, some of our patrons are not em- of indigent children are provided with 
his 


ployed at all. None of the patrons clothing and shoes 
would be placed in the high salaried phase of welfare work is carried 


group. The purpose of this article Knoxville's schools largely through 
is to set forth the welfare program central clothing center under the di 


as carried on by the school. tion of the Child Personne 

Certainly we realize that welfare of our school system. The splendid 
work is a disastrous evil when over- work of this organization would be an 
done. At the same time we feel that article within itself. 
there are times when it is better to 2. Books and Supplies.—The city fur- 
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nishes free textbooks through the sev- 
enth grade. Other supplies are usually 
furnished by the city, but, if necessary 
cases are cared for by the welfare 
program of the school. 

3. Dental Work.—The city maintains 
a school dentist. From twenty to thirty 
pupils in our school are benefited by 
this service each year. 

4. Thanksgiving Baskets.—Each yeer 
from ten to fifteen baskets of food 
weighing from thirty to forty pounas 
are distributed to the neediest an 


most worthy families in our community. 
This food is donated by the pupils, the 
merchants of the community, and sup- 
plemented by other donations. 

5. Christmas Tree. — Teachers ere 
not allowed to give a tree for the 
children in Knoxville schools. This work 
is taken care of in our school by a 
donation from a friend of the schoc 
who contributes liberally for this pur- 
pose. The money that is given is used 
to purchase useful gifts for the children 
as well as Christmas foods. This year 
every child in school was given a tooth- 
brush, ha siecriabsiin ef, comb, nail file 
pencils, candy, nuts, and fruits. Some 
pect cases received hose in addition. 

6. Fruits.—Many indigent and bor- 
der-line children receive free fruit for 
three months or more during the schoo 
year. This year we are being helped 
in this work by the federal surplus fooc 
commodities organization. 

Milk. — Indigent undernourished 
cases are provided with milk every 
day. 

8. Lunches.—We do not have a 
cafeteria: hence, we have no agency to 
provide free, hot lunches. Neverthe- 
less, no child ever goes without lunch. 
A number of children bring extra sand- 
wiches and other foods. This is placed 
on the teacher's desk and she sees that 
it is placed in the hands of the few 
who have not brought lunch. 

9. A. B. D. Tablets—The school 
gives these tabets to welfare cases. 
These tablets are one of the highest 
grade products on the market. We 
could not afford to do this work were 
we not able to purchase them at a 
price far below even the wholesale 
price. 

10. Shoe Repair.—Pupils who re- 
ceive free shoes are usually careless 
in keeping them in repair. Shoes are 
inspected every week and _ indigents’ 
shoes are repaired before they. get 
beyond repairing. As a result few 
ever get more than one pair of shoes 
during a school year. More important 
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still, few remain at home for lack of 
shoes. 

The result of the program speaks 
for itself in two ways—health and at- 
tendance. Certainly the health of the 
child is a most important item. No 
teacher will be able to instruct a sick 
or undernourished child. Neither will 
a chiid be able to attend school very 


regularly who is materially undernour- 
ished or not well. Irregular attend- 
ance is a great handicap to the teacher 
and the child. In addition, it is an 
expense to the school system. Lockett 
School ranks around the top in attend- 
ance among the schools of our city, 
and we feel that our welfare program 
is bite responsible for this record. 





Norris Summer 


JAMES L. BAILEY 


Educational Assistant, Department of 
Conservation 





As a part of the University of Ten- 
nessee Summer Quarter the six weeks’ 
School of Conservation and School- 
Community Relationships will open at 
Norris, Tennessee, on June 10. 

Instruction is designed to fill indi- 
vidual needs of the students and to as- 
sist in the development of methods, 
materials, and techniques most bene- 
ficial in local situations. 

Full credit in education and/or 
science will be given students toward 
graduate or undergraduate degrees 
by the University. As in 1939, the Edu- 
cational Service, State Department of 
Conservation, and the Norris Commu- 
nity School will cooperate. 

The courses offered are conducted 
as laboratory courses, and much of 
the study is dut of doors. Field trips 


lead to spots famed for study advan- 
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School 


‘op as well as for scenic beauty, in- 
cluding visits to Roane Mountain Rho- 
dodendron Gardens, Buffalo Springs 
Game Farm, TVA Fish Hatchery, ex- 
cursions on Norris Lake, State and Na- 
tional Parks and Forests, and many 
others. 

About eighty dollars will be required 
for registration and living expenses, 
including meals, for the entire period. 
Students live in an air-conditioned dor- 
mitory at Norris. While the rooms 
are not elaborate, they are comfort- 


able. Meals at the Norris Restaurant 
and the Norris Park Tearoom are 
excellent. All of the unrivaled recrea- 


tional facilities of Norris will be avail- 
able—horseback riding, boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, hiking, tennis, etc. 

Detailed announcements and appli- 
cation blanks may be secured by writ- 
ing the University of Tennessee Sum- 
mer Quarter, Knoxville, or the Educa- 
tional Service, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Front Cover 
RALEIGH CRUMBLISS 


Associate Director 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce 


On the front cover this month is a 
view of the beautiful scenic highway 
up Lookout Mountain at Chattanooga 
—trail of a thousand thrills. 

Starting from the end of Broad 
Street at the foot of the mountain, the 
road runs along the face of a high 
cliff and overlooks the broad Tennessee 
River. By easy grade it climbs the 
slope of the mountain and passes 
through the battlefield of "The Battle 
Above the Clouds."’ Every turn pre- 
sents new views and new wonders. 

About halfway up is the entrance to 
Lookout Mountain Caves, which con- 
tain Ruby Falls, a 145-foot under- 
ground waterfall. This cave is beau- 
tifully lighted and is entered by a 400- 
foot electric elevator. 

Just beyond the entrance to Lookout 
Mountain Caves the highway crosses 
the tracks of the Lookout Mountain 
Incline Railway, steepest in the world. 
Pausing here, one may see the odd- 
shaped cars descending and ascending. 

As the steady climb is continued, the 
wide-spreading Tennessee Valley un- 
folds below in breath-taking grandeur. 

At the top of the mountain, the 
highway joins the East Brow Road, 
which carries the visitor along the rim 
of the palisades and past the Incline 
station to Point Park, federal reser- 
vation embracing the tip of the moun- 
tain where it overlooks the valleys be- 
low. This park counts more visitors 
every year than either Yellowstone 
Park or Grand Canyon. 

Point Park has many attractions of 
its own. From the point of the moun- 
tain, one overlooks the world-famous 
panorama of the Moccasin Bend of the 
Tennessee River. Standing here in 
1902, the late Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, gazing with rapture upon this 
scene, was moved to exclaim: ‘There 
is nothing like it in all Europe.” 

In Point Park, also, one may stand 
upon the site of Garrity's Alabama 
battery position during “The Battle 
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Above the Clouds."" Two Civil War 


guns now mark the spot, grim re- 
minders of that stirring occasion. 
A landmark is famous Umbrella 


Rock, curious formation of the ages 
standing upon the point of the moun- 
tain. 

In the middle of the 
towering New York Peace Monument, 
which can be seen from many miles 
away in the valleys below. 

Leaving the park, the visitor usually 
follows the West Brow Road, over- 
looking Lookout Valley, and sees along 
the way some of the most handsome 
homes and most attractive gardens in 
the South. 

This road also leads to Rock City 
Gardens, that unique rock formation 
carved out by Mother Nature through 
the centuries. The enchanted trail car- 
ries the visitor through a veritable 


GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1.260 to $2.100? 


not try to get a Big Paid dependable job 
the United States Government? Have the 
income justified by your education. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute. Dept. C-210, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book. 
with list of positions for teachers and full partic- 
ulare telling you how to qualify for them. 
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stories of strange, 
A grand little help 


elfin land, made more fairylike by 
ures of gnomes and Mother Goose 
characters set in niches and 


On every hand abound hundreds of 
Bs 


varieties of mountain wild flowers and 
shrubs. It is no wonder that this fairy- 
land was awarded a bronze p 
the Garden Clubs of America 
ticultural achievement. 
Lookout Mountain is only one of our 
many points of interest ji 
There are also such points 


nooga. as 
Signal Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 
Chickamauga Park, National Ceme- 





tery, and the TVA's great $40,000,000 
Chickamauga Dam. 
Every teacher in Tennessee should 





visit as many of these places as possi- 
ble in order to know better the beau- 
ties and wonders of the state. 
« 
SUCCESS OF LIFE 
If you had your choice of riches, 


With gems and abundant gold, 
Or happiness and contentment, 
With friends in numbers untold ; 
You might linger in the choosing, 
But its likely at the last, 


only 09 


for the Circle Trip including 


BOTH WORLDS FAIRS 


@ Even a slim budget can take a “Grey- 
hound Cruise of America” right in 
stride! The trip from your home town 
—wherever it may be—to the special 
wonders of both New York and San 
Francisco, and back home again by 
Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And that 
includes seeing all of America’s wonders 
that you can fit into two different trans- 
continental routes! Go Greyhound—to 
see more, to save more. 


““THIS AMAZING AMERICA” IS ON THE AIR! 
A sparkling, wit-testing new radio program 
with fun unlimited—and cash prizes! Over 
NBC Blue Network (Friday evenings, most sta- 
tions). See your newspaper for dates and hours. 


You'd choose the friends and happi- 
ness, 
And let the riches slip past. 
Had you the choice of living in 
A manse on the boulevard, 
Or happiness in a cottage, 
Would the choosing then be hard? 
Love in a cottage is better, 
A more splendid thing by far, 
Than riches and gold and mansions, 
Or owning a private car. 
Our friends are our greatest bless- 
ings, 
And we have abundant wealth, 

If our friends are true and faithful, 
Worth more than land or pelf ; 
With true friends you should be 

happy, 
Give more to them than you take, 
Adhere to this rule of action, 
And success of life you'll make. 
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Rutherford Hi-News 


One of the essentials of every mod- 
ern high school is a school publication. 
With varying degrees of success, divers 
plans for supplying this need have been 
tried. Most popular of these methods 
is that by which each institution edits 
its news, pays a commercial printing 
company to print the paper, and fi- 
nances the project through advertising 
purchased by the local business con- 
cerns and subscription fees paid by 
the students. This system has met with 
fair success in the schools located in 
the more centralized areas, but this 
means of financing a student publica- 
tion in the semirural schools imposes 
a rather weighty financial obligation 
on the few scattered business houses 
as well as the student body. 

As the result of a suggestion offered 
by the principal of a Rutherford 
County high school, the problem of 
publishing a school newspaper for the 
public high schools located outside the 
county seat is being solved. The solu- 
tion has taken form in a cooperative 
school paper which made its initial 
appearance to the students and facul- 
ties of the Buchanan, Christiana, Eagle- 
ville, Kittrell, Lascassas, Rockvale, 
Smyrna, and Walter Hill high schools 
on October 4, 1939. 

The organizing of such a project 
has required time and effort, and this 
has been accomplished largely through 
the perseverance and diligence of John 
Owen Griffin, who has had consider- 
able experience in news composition, 
and is now a member of the staff of 
The Rutherford Courier. However, 
the management of the school paper is 
a project which Mr. Griffin has under- 
taken as a personal enterprise, the 
printing being done by the Courier 
Printing Company, Murfreesboro, on a 
contract basis. 


At various times Mr. Griffin had the 


principals of the above-mentioned 
schools to meet in Murfreesboro and 
set up rules governing the editing and 
allotting of inches. The result of these 
assemblies was an eight-page coop- 
erative high school monthly, The Ruth- 
erford Hi-News, six issues of which 
have already been made available to 
students, faculties, and patrons of the 
participating schools. 
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* CHARLOTTE STEPHENSON 
Pupil at Eagleville High School 


Since there was an even number of 
schools sharing in the enterprise, it 
was possible to devote one page to 
each school. This was the plan adopt- 
ed by the organizers. To increase 
local interest and to give more students 
an opportunity to test themselves in 
the journalistic field, it was decided 
that the students and faculty of each 
school elect a staff which would be 
responsible for editing the seven col- 
umns of that particular school. Also 
the privilege of naming their page 
was given the students. Names se- 
lected included: "The Buchanan Bea- 
con," "The Christalite,” "The Eagle 
Scope," "The Kittrell Spotlight,” "The 
Lascassas Leaf," "The Maple Echo," 
"The Smyrna Sidelight,"" and "The 
Voice of Walter Hill." As you can 
readily see, each heading suggests the 
name of the school it represents, and 
The Rutherford Hi-News is in reality 
eight publications in one. 

To avoid giving any school a more 
popular place in the eight sheets, the 
pages alternate; that is, after each 


school has made its debut on the front 
page, it must withdraw from the hon- 
ored place and take its post on the 
back page, but with each issue it ad- 
vances one place. It is as if the 
schools were lined up for a ‘'trapping" 
recitation, and each school continued 
to make a perfect score. After mak- 
ing his headmark the "front-page man’ 
must go to the foot of the class and 
make room for page number two. 
Since there are eight schools contribut- 
ing, eight pages in an issue, and eight 
issues each term, every month will 
find the schools with a new position, 
and at the close of the term the 
pages will be in the same arrangement 
as they were when the first issue rolled 
from the press. 

Each staff consists of an editor, as- 
sociate editor, alumni editor, sports 
editor, and faculty sponsors. In order 
to give the contributing students rec- 
ognition for their work, the names of 
those preparing articles for that month 
are placed with those of the staff. 

Each month approximately eleven 
and one-half square inches of cuts, 
which equal two one-column prints or 
one two-column picture, are suggested 
for each page. The privilege of stor- 
ing up or borrowing inches from a 
future issue is granted the editor. In 
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other words, ninety-two square inches 
of newspaper cut are allotted each 
school for one term, and the editor can 
distribute them as he sees fit. How- 
ever, most of the staffs have followed 
the suggested plan—one two-column 
or two one-column prints a month— 
thus equalizing the cost of printing 
each issue. To date photographs have 
consisted mainly of scenes of the 
schools personnel of the staffs, and 
members of the various organizations. 

Each staff reads and arranges the 
news and articles contributed by its 
fellow students. The material is then 
typed and either mailed or sent to 
Mr. John Owen Griffin about one week 
before The Rutherford Hi-News is due 
from the press. Photographs must 
reach the office at least ten days be- 
fore the date of publication. 

Two columns of the front page have 
been reserved for news of general in- 
terest and are edited by Mr. Griffin. 
Calendars of coming events, such as 
ball games, plays, P.-T. A. meetings, 
are printed in these columns. 

We believe that this is the first 
school publication in this section of 
the state ever to be based on this plan. 
Other counties have a paper similar to 
The Rutherford Hi-News, but they dif- 
fer in that those papers have only one 
staff, and the news is placed in the 
columns and on the pages in much the 
same way as in our county and state 
dailies and weeklies, whereas The Ruth- 
erford Hi-News is edited not by one 
staff, but by eight, each of which is 
responsible for one page. 

Permit me briefly to enumerate for 
you some of the advantages that we 
feel have been derived from the proj- 
ect of the cooperative school paper 
in Rutherford County. First, it has 
brought a school publication to eight 
schools, with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 3,000 students, the greater 
percentage of which have never suc- 
cessfully sponsored an independent 
paper for their students. Due to the 
fact that The Rutherford Hi-News in- 
cludes eight communities, the local 
advertisers must contribute their ads 
to only one paper, yet their announce- 
ments reach a large number of peo- 
ple. Since the proceeds from these 
ads are pooled for one school publica- 
tion rather than for eight, it has been 


possible to circulate The Rutherford 
Hi-News to every family with children 
attending one of the eight schools 
without cost to the parents or school. 
The paper has served as a standard by 
which each school may compare its 
progress with that of other institutions 
of its kind, and it may exchange ideas 
with its sister schools. Last, but far 
from least, it has served as a bond 
which has brought the high schools of 
Rutherford County into closer relation- 
ship with one another and has given 
the students of the various schools a 
common interest, thus creating many 
lasting friendships. 


A Superintendent Looks 


at Physical Education 
GLENN KENDALL 


Norris School 
(Concluded from March issue) 

There are thousands of games that 
can be played without the use of 
equipment. Many publishing com- 
panies have books on Games and 
Stunts that can be played without the 
use of equipment. 

The teacher, in physical education 
as elsewhere, is the great factor in 
educational efficiency. In this field 
of teaching where much hero worship 
on the part of students is found, the 
personality of the teacher is most im- 
portant. 

There is one more point | should 
like to emphasize before our attention 
is turned to evaluating the results of 
our program in physical education. 
Special stress must be laid to correla- 
tion and integration of this program 
with that of health services for the 
individual pupil. Modified schedules 
should be made for the child whose 
defects prohibit the usual activity. 
Corrective exercises should be given 
where needed, but should be done only 
by direction of a regular physician. 

In an earlier paragraph | stated that 
the program of physical education 
should be analyzed in terms of its re- 
sults. | believe these results have been 
grouped generally under the following 
heads: (1) health; (2) juvenile delin- 
quency and character education; (3) 
social education; and (4) education for 
leisure time. 

Health.—There is no evidence, | 
am told, that exercise prevents disease. 
Physical exercise will increase muscular 
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strength, but again, there is no known 
relationship between muscular strength 
and disease preventions. If physica 
activity does not prevent disease, how 
then does it affect health? Organic 
stimulation promotes a sense of well- 
being. This organic stimulation is the 
result of the better functioning of the 
circulatory and respiratory systems 
caused by physical exercise. Also, the 
joy and happiness which may accom- 
pany physical activity are definite aids 
to mental health. 

Juvenile Delinquency and Character 
Education. — Satisfactions obtained 
from physical education by pupils may 
frequently substitute for satisfactions 
obtained from delinquent behavior. 
Then, too, the pupil busy with physical 
activity may not have time to partici- 
pate in other activities which tend 
toward delinquent behavior. 

The character and behavior of the 
physical education teacher will have 
much to do with results in character 
education. As previously stated, hero 
worship is strong in this area, and the 
instructor's habits and ideals are fre- 
quently adopted by the students. The 
value of physical education to char- 
acter education will depend largely on 
the type of leadership available. 

Social Education.—Physical educa- 
tion has been an aid in the social edu- 
cation of pupils; it has helped them 
learn to get along with others. Pupils 
choose group leaders and make rules 
of action. They also choose to be 
good leaders or followers, to take 
turns, etc. While it is true that this 
can be learned elsewhere, this area 
of work offers unusually good oppor- 
tunities in social development. 

Education for Leisure Time.—lIn 
ideals, in play skills, in knowledges, 
physical education can contribute 
much in the education of pupils for 
worth-while leisure living. 


Very Dramatic 

A class in English was given the task of 
writing four lines of dramatic poetry. The 
results were various, and selecting the verse 
of a bright boy, the teacher read: 

"A boy was walking down the track, 

The train was coming fast; 

The boy stepped off the railroad track 

To let the train go past.” 

"This verse is very well done," said the 
teacher, “but it lacks the dramatic. Try 
again, Johnny, and make it more dramatic." 
Whereupon Johnny produced the following in 
a short time: 

"A boy was walking down the track, 

The train was coming fast; 

The train jumped off the railroad track 

To let the boy go past.” 
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With the A. 


Miss Agnes Justice, A. C. E. state 
president, and the Executive Board 
have compiled the following standards 
of excellence to be used as a measur- 
ing rod for A. C. E. branches. Each 
paragraph counts ten points. Where 
there is an (a) and (b) part, these each 
count five points. 

|. Year's program planned in ad- 
vance. 

2. List of officers sent to state presi- 
dent and to national headquarters by 
June |. 

3. (a) Reports sent in on time. (Time 
shall be specified on blank.) (b) Dues 
on time. State, October 15. National 
(time specified by national headquar- 
ters). 

4, Representation at National A. C. 
E. Convention. 

5. At least twenty-five per cent of 
membership subscribers to Childhood 
Education. 

6. Attendance of sixty per cent of 
membership at each branch meeting. 

7. At least one social meeting dur- 
ing the year. 

8. At least four branch meetings 
during year. 

9. (a) Items sent to editor of A. C. 
E. page in The Tennessee Teacher. 
(b) Publicity preceding or following 
each branch meeting in local or county 
newspaper. 

10. Presentation, in some form, of 
some article from Childhood Education 
or some publication of the Association 
for Childhood Education at each 
branch meeting. 

How does your local branch meas- 
ure up? Can you help improve your 
rating for next year? 

Tennessee now has forty-two 
branches. The following are brief re- 
views of reports sent in by branches 
over the state: 

Chester County.—Organized into three 
groups, meeting monthly for study. A com- 
mittee planned the year's program. Coopera- 
tion with other groups in the county secured a 
Red Cross nurse for three months to examine 
school children as to hearing, teeth, sight. 
This branch has fifty-five members. 

Davidson County has studied Art Apprecia- 
tion and Speech Art. Famous paintings suit- 
able for each month were selected and plans 
for the study of the picture presented. An 
effort to develop more effective oral expres- 
sion, correct pronunciation, and build a vo- 
cabulary on the part of the teachers them- 
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selves has been stressed. Dr. Gary C. Myers 
of Western Reserve University was brought to 
Nashville for a lecture by this group. Their 
membership is 196. 

Dickson County is proud of teacher par- 
ticipation on its programs this year. Their 
meetings have been “Studio Groups,"’ one 
time making posters, another time making 
books. Their theme for the year has been 
"Meeting the Child's Needs." Throughout 
the county original poems of the children have 
been collected to be made into book form. 
Selling homemade candy downtown on Sat- 
urday has been a good means of raising 
money, this branch reports. Their membership 
is twenty-three. 

Hamilton County has had for its program 
theme, “Fitting the Curriculum to the Needs 
of the Child." This branch participated in 
a study conference with Dr. Hugh B. Wood 
of the University of Oregon as leader. The 
moving picture, "Treasure Island,’ sponsored 
by this branch, brought in $275. This sum 
is to be used to send delegates to Milwaukee. 
Membership, 103. This branch had an attrac- 
tive yearbook. 

Kingsport found that a cup of tea and 
cookies served their members as they came to 
the A. C. E. meeting after a busy day in the 
classroom enlivened their meeting. Once it 
was @ panel discussion, another time a 
"symposium," humorously traced to social life 
of the Greeks, was most enjoyed and the most 
successful program from the point of partici- 
pation. There are twenty-eight members in 
this branch. 

Henderson County was divided into groups 
for definite study, Each group had its own 
yearbook with each program outlined and 
reading assignments to accompany each. All 
groups joined in a banquet in February. 
Membership, 134. 

Lawrence County.—This branch had a year- 
book and found it helped tremendously. Their 
splendid organization as to committee work 
has been complimented by National A. C. E. 
headquarters. They feel that they are grow- 
ing professionally. Membership, fifty. 

Madison County has stressed the social life 
of its members. They have laid the founda- 
tion for successful organization by learning 
to know each other. One meeting they met 
in a school gymnasium, where they played 
musical games. This group has |!10 members. 

Memphis.—Theme, "Character Education." 
Such speakers as Lucy Gage of Peabody Col- 
lege; Summers Tarleton, director of religious 
education in a Memphis church; and Dr. 
Selah, also of Memphis, have made these 
A. C. E. members realize more than ever what 
a responsibility rests on today's teacher. 
This branch has 186 members. 

Nashville began its year's work with a 
tea at Peabody College attended by several 
hundred guests. Many new teachers who had 
entered the Nashville public schools were 
greeted and became acquainted with those 
who had served before. At Christmas time 
this group joined the Intermediate Teachers’ 
Organization for a party. The resources with- 
in the school system have been used on pro- 
grams. "Enriching the Curriculum" has been 
the theme. A supervisor, a member of the 
board of education, the director of health 
service, and the assistant superintendent have 
been speakers. Nashville's membership is 139. 


Paris reports that they have devoted this 
year's program to a study of the problems of 
the teaching of reading. Their membership 
is twenty-one. 

Putnam County used a questionnaire to de- 
termine the subjects for discussion. Music 
and arts were chosen. The yearbook, worked 
out by the program committee, proved very 
valuable. At some of their meetings have 
been displays such as articles made by the 
children from waste materials, inexpensive 
musical instruments, gifts and decorations that 
children can make, and tinger painting. This 
branch has seventy-one members. 

Rutherford County started a circulating |i- 
brary last fall. One of the members serves 
as librarian. Books are exchanged at each 
meeting. They have had an active publicity 
chairman, who has advertised A. C. E. through 
their local newspaper. This branch has fifty- 
five members. 

Williamson County has studied ways of im- 
proving the teaching of reading. Materials 
have been collected for an exchange booth 
for the teachers of the county. The booth 
is in the Franklin Elementary School, where 
all meetings are held. A luncheon, sponsored 
by this group, not only raised funds for send- 
ing delegates to Milwaukee, but advertised 
the organization through the posters placed 
in windows of business houses downtown. 

Many other fine things have been done by 
groups over the state. Programs have been 
of an unusually fine type. Real study has 
been done. Demonstrations in the teaching 
of reading, music, art, manuscript writing, 
health, etc., have given new ideas and new 
inspiration. Specialists have come in to con- 
tribute their part. We have a right to be 
proud of our splendid work. But having 
called attention to ourselves, we cannot afford 
to slip backward. We must strive ever on- 
ward in the interest of better living for the 
boys and girls, men and women of tomorrow 
in Tennessee. Save these reports. They will 
help you plan your work for next year. 


a 
PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 


1. Contact the right person on your local 
newspaper and acquaint him with the purpose, 
activities, and scope of the Association for 
Childhood Education. 

Sell A. C. E. to him and get him to help 
you sell it to your community. 

2. Keep the name A. C. E. in the forefront. 

3. Send programs of your coming meetings 
and activities to newspapers. 

4, It is the Publicity Committee's duty to 
get the news to the paper on time, but it is 
the duty of the rest to "feed" the news to 
that committee ON TIME. 

5. Make a feature story of any worth-while 
thing the organization does or any of its 


members. 
6. Have a display with opportunity to buy 
A. C. E. publications at every A. C. E. meet- 


ing. 
e 

The following state officers of the 
A. C. E. were elected to serve for 
1940-41: 

Miss Marion Caulton, president, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Miss Margaret Crowder, secretary- 
treasurer, Roane County. 

Miss Caulton will represent our state 
organization at the National Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. How many other 
Tennesseans will be there to represent 
us? 
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Bookshel 


BE SAFE AND LIVE. By L. G. Derthick 
Sullivan, and J. P. Henderson. Johnson P 
lishing Company. Price, $1.00. 336 pag 
This volume, for junior 
school grades, utilizes admirably most of th 
accepted devices for an effective fending 
text, including an interesting “airplane” pre- 
view of safety, a pretest for each part to 
arouse interest, excellent chapter summaries 
from the learner's point of view, well-devised 
tests, controlled vocabulary, interesting ane 
dotes, and many well-chosen half-page photo 
graphic illustrations. Its outstanding and 
unique contribution, however, and one 
hope will be utilized much by future text 
authors, is a rich abundance of suggestions fo: 
practical pupi il-learning experiences printed in 
the margins and paralleling context materia 
throughout the book. All of these features 
combined with the many applications of safety 
in school, work, play, travel, and general 
mental and physical health, make this book 
unusually challenging to alert teachers in 
junior high school civics and safety courses. 
PAUL L. PALMER 


University of Chattanooga. 
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EVERYDAY BIOLOGY. By Francis D. Curtis, 
Otis W. Caldwell, - Nina Henry Sherman. 
Ginn and Company. Price, $1.92. 698 pages. 
Everyday Biology serves needs of the 
everyday citizen as well as of the student in 
science. It presents a continuous and definite 
development of biological principles. It pro- 
vides practice and facility in the use of the 
scientific method and develops scientific at- 
titudes. It thoroughly integrates the social 
with the scientific aspects of the subject. 


the 


ENGLISH IN ACTION—FOR THE ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. By R. W. Bardwell, Ethe 
Mabie Falk, J. C. Tressler, and Marguerite B. 
Shelmadine. Six-book edition: Making Plans 
(grade III); Sharing Interests (grade IV); 
Exchanging Thoughts (grade V); Expressing 
Ideas (grade VI); Relating Experiences (grade 
VII); Building Language Skills (grade VIII). 
Three-book edition: Plans and _ Interests 
(grades Ill and IV)% Thoughts and Ideas 
(grades V and VI); Experiences and Language 
Skills (grades VII and VIII). D.C. Heath and 
Company. 

The new English in Action retains those 
features that made the first edition one of 
the most popular in the country: the presen- 
tation of language tools in handbook form is 
continued; a basic program of skills is cumu- 
latively developed in a carefully-planned se- 
quence of instruction; numerous explanations 
models, and self-rating standards help the 
pupil help himself; a thorough review and 
testing program is provided. 

New features and improvements include: 
(1) an orientation unit in each book; (2) 
closer correlation with other subjects, especial- 
ly with science, reading, social studies, health 
and safety; (3) additional practices to meet 
a wide variety of needs; (4) new units, in- 
cluding leisure-time and out-of-school activi- 
ties, the radio, motion pictures, etc.; (5) 
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specific handbook references 
units (6) new format and 
ography and page arrangem 


WHAT DO | DO NOW? By 
Published in Februar 
Publishing Company. Price 
In a detailed way, each of th 
ers one of the following tox 
Habi ts That Annoy, Backg 
e, Fari ng Forth 


, Introducti 


Payne. 


€ trains the student in what to do 
aving him do it. A teacher's manual pro- 
vides comments and answers for both the text 


and workbook. 


CONDUCTING EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH. 
By Angela M. 3 
ton- Century Company 
f Teachers of English. 
rete account through 
successful teacher san id 
experience-curriculum metho 
the process of adapting the traditiona 
curriculum to a changing 
and its new needs. A ne 
lume for the council's « 


pe Experience Curriculum i 


ENGLISH WRITERS, REVISED EBITION. By 
Cross, Smith, Stauffer, and C Has just 
been issued from the press of and Com- 
pany. This makes this popular high school 
series of literature, including Adventure, 
Achievement, American Writers, and English 
Writers, complete in revised form 

ries as a whole offers the ki 

program of varied reading that, i 

of we scneols, Pay _answers 


Broening, ct 


MASTERING SKILLS AND EVALUATING 
PUPIL PROGRESS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By B. O. Duggan and R. Lee 
Thomas. State Department of Educa 
purpose of this bulle i 
determine what learning 

be provided for their children 

be expected of them in any 
the elementary school course. 
dicate a change in the philosophy ae the Ten- 
nessee program for the improvement of i 
struction expressed in previous bulletins 














|_ GINGER! | 


Cheeni Sry 


Teacher says I'm a problem child. I wonder if I'm 
subtraction or addition? 
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that this bulletin will meet, in a 
the immediate needs for which it was 
pending the development of a 


f study. 


SELLING PROBLEMS. By Edward Reich. 

American Book Company. I181! pages. The 

main purpose of this workbook is to stimulate 

il's interest in selling and gives prac- 

on to accompany the theories pre- 

the text, Selling to the Consumer 

largely of peoblees and projects 

in the field of selling, it should 

valuable aid in directing the 

sughts, ac ctivities, and interests of anyone 
ying ; Sell ling to the Consumer. 

KEE AND BAH, NAVAJO CHILDREN. By 

zabeth — American Book Company. 

is book was written to contribute 

cae of small children of the third 

level and to help them to 

nderstand, visualize, and sympathize with the 

Navajo children as it is now tue. In 

e stories of the daily life and activities of 

2 and Bah, a Navajo boy and girl, the pic- 

ire of Indian life is, therefore, not that of 

e romantic past, but of the actual present. 


FELIX GRUNDY: CHAMPION OF DEMOC- 
RACY. By Joseph Howard Parks. Southern 
Biography Series, Number |. Louisiana State 
University Press. Price, $3.00. 368 pages. 
A biography of a prominent Tennessee and 
figure during the War of 1812 and 
the Jackson period. Grundy's contributions 
to both state and national life are stressed. 
About half the volume is devoted to Tennes- 
see politics and such state problems as bank- 
g, public lands, and relief. Other chapters 
treat Grundy as a national figure—a ‘war 
hawk," enthusiastic supporter of Jackson, and 
a bitter opponent of Clay. 


QUIZ ON WORDS. By John G. Gilmartin. 
American Book Company. 32 pages. This is 
a workbook of thirty-two exercises, each on 
one detachable sheet (some printed on one 
page only, some overrunning to the second 
side of the sheet). Blank spaces are pro- 
vided on which to write the words or numbers 
of pronunciations or definitions or sentences 
required by the exercise. The exercises are 
interesting as well as useful. They are well 
designed to encourage more use of the Stu- 
dents Dictionary and to develop enlarged 
vocabulary and mastery of words in regard to 
spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, 
and antonyms. 
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New Books Received 


MODERN AGRICULTURAL MATHEMATICS. 
By Maurice Nadler. Orange Judd Publishing 
Company. Price, $2.00. 315 pages. 


STAGE FRIGHT AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
IT. By Dwight Everett Watkins. Expression 
Company. Price, $1.50. I10 pages. 


THE CHILD AND NATURE—STUDIES IN 
VISUALIZATION. By Colette M. Burns and 
Robert B. Kolsbun. Expression Company. 50 
pages. 

SAFETY EDUCATION. 
American Association 
trators National Education 
Price, $2.00. 544 pages. 


fourth grade 
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national 
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meanings, 


Eighteenth Yearbook, 
of School Adminis- 
Association. 


Wonder if it has ever occurred to those 
who should be interested that empty pews 
are the result of empty sermons? 
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Introducing the new 


Hs AMERICAN — AMERICAN 
MWVCrSal tivo 


CLASSROOM SEATING CLASSROOM SEATING 


Modern designs for the forward-looking equipment program 


; have only to look at 
this new American Univer- 
sal line to realize that it is years 
ahead in beauty. 

Closer examination will show 
you that it is also superior in 
posture, comfort, materials, fin- 


ish and construction and that it 





has use values never before built 
into school seating. 

This desk incorporates dis- 
tinctive, new sight-conservation 


features. 


These new lines are ideal for 
educators who are planning a 


p rogressive equipment program. 


American Universal Desk No. 333 


HE American Envoy line includes classroom 
chairs, desks and tablet-arm chairs in striking 
contrast to anything heretofore built. 
Construction is on a monosteel principle new to 
the seating industry. It combines beauty, posture, oo el 


Envoy Desk 
n. 262 


frmerican 


\ 


comfort, lightness, strength and economy ina degree | aa 4 ee 
never before attainable. } 
1, * Sé , e (b 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating e Manufacturers of 


School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation 
seating e Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 








aw, ae J oa 7 The Keys to 
PE a ‘BETTER TEACHING 


Economy 3 in | English Books furnish, at one cost, all TEXT, 
EXERCISES, and TESTS for mastery of the material for each grade. The 
subject matter is carefully graded. Frequent optional exercises take care 
of the problem of individual differences. 


1. TEXT material is permanently bound into the center section of the 
book. It gives rules, explanations, and examples for each lesson to be studied. 
The unique keying system enables the pupil to refer immediately from the 


KEYS exercises to the related rules in the text. 

Goo0 2. EXERCISE material is presented in the front and back sections of 
2° Vas the book. Exercise pages are perforated for detaching. The subject matter 
ae NE eo KEYS is carefully selected for the various grades, with frequent optional exercises 
Z Uae GOOo0 
"a Wie ENGLISH & 3. TESTS. when books are ordered in class quantities, a complete set 
% of separately bound achievement tests for each pupil's book is given to the 
teacher. One of these tests is furnished for distribution to the pupils at the 
completion of every unit. Each test thoroughly covers the work in the unit. 
An answer book containing complete answers for the exercises and the tests 

is supplied to the teacher without additional cost. 


KEYS TO GOOD LANGUAGE 


By Elizabeth Price Culp 
For Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


KEYS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Florette McNeese 


to care for individual differences. 


Book One—Seventh Grade, Book Two—Eighth Grade 
Book Three—Ninth Grade 
KEYS TO ENGLISH MASTERY 
By McNeese and Rogers 
Book One—Tenth Grade, Book Two—Eleventh Grade 
Book Three—Twelfth Grade 


CHILD’S HEALTH 


By Thackston and Thackston 


Books One to Eight for Grades One to Eight, Inclusive 


In this series of text-workbooks the authors have included all the The books are complete; they stress a program of Health activities 
essential information, activities, habits, and ideals necessary to (actual “doing” or practice) in such a way that Health habits 
develop and maintain normal, healthy children. Every lesson is are established. 

followed by things for the child to do, habits for him to form, Health is presented as an everyday, practical affair. The home 
and applications for him to make to his own life of the things and the school are so brought together that parents and 


taught. teachers cooperate in the Health program. 


For Additional Information and Sample Copies Write 


THE ECONOMY COMPANY, ATLANTA 

















